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CHICAGO, NOVEMBER 2, 


We call attention to the selected 


article entitled “A Remedy for Mob 


’ 


| 


Violence.” 


| justice, and humanity ; and the meth- 


; 
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prove etfective when others fail. 
+ 
* + 


THe “Addresses” of Prince Wol- 


— | konsky, for which there were so many 


\applications that the edition was 
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The Flowering of the Hebrew Religion, 
Lesson IX., by REV. W. W. FENN. 


_| soon exhausted, are being reprinted. 
_His recent lecture, entitled “ Impres- 


sions,” has also been put in print. 
Friends of UNITY who desire either 
of these books may obtain it through 
Price, fifty cents each. 
us 

HOWEVER the yacht race may have 
affected him, it must be admitted 
that the Christian Register’s editor had 
his wits about him when he prepared 
his lines of greeting to the foreign 
guests of the Boston Unitarian Club. 


We quote one of the stanzas addressed 


to Mozoomdar, which is both wise 


and witty: 
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Editorial 


** No great deed is done 
By julterers who ask for certainty. 


No yood is cértain, but the steadfast mind, 


The undivided will to seek the good ; 
‘Tis thut compels the elements, and wrings 
Ahuman music from the indifferent air. 
The greatest gift the hero leaves his race 
Is to have been a hero.” 

—George Eliot. 


¥* 
* 


of the Chii tian Register, seems to have 


Sweet heathen of another race, 
Our fathers damned thy sires: 
A gentler ficod of Christian grace 
Has quenched those hellish fires. 
Too good to damn, but not to burn 
With Pentecostal flame, 
No more thy message we shall spurn, 
But kindle at thy name. 
% % 
~ WE are sorry to have*to announce 
that the thing against which we have 


several times warned our patrons has 


., happened. 


It has now become evi- 


dent from the letters we have since 
received that quite an amount of 
money sent us during the month of 
OuR esteemed brother, the editor. 


become so elated in consequence of. 


America’s victory over England in 


the recent yacht race that he was un-. 


able to distinguish between the hull 
and the stern of the victorious “ Vigi- 
lant.” 


} 
i 
! 
' 


’ 


September and early in October has 


Some hing should cer-. 
Seintanstine | tainly be done to check these horri- 
ble and disgraceful outrages on order, | 


1893. 


ble; Pr) 


the world. 


Freedom, Fellowship and 
Character in Religion 


— 


of this evil we earnestly request all 


our subscribers to send us word at 
once if (by change of date on the ad- 
dress slips or in some other form) we 
have not acknowledged money sent 


us. 
od here proposed is one which may. 


“ % 
LucY STONE, another of the-brave 


band that struggled for the freedom 


of the slave and continued the strug- 


gle for freedom in contending for the 


rights of woman, is gone. 
but stalwart; 


Gentle, 
quiet, but irrepressi 

soldier spirit in feminine 
form; a valiant champion of unpopu- 
lartruths. It cannot be that she has 
left no successor. We would despair 
of the world were we persuaded that 
such spirit as was hers is dyiny out in 
Certainly they are not of 


_her household who think, but dare 


| 


not say; who feel, but do not confess 
it; who believe, but are waiting for 
an opportune time in which to con- 
fess the belief. 3 

. 


THE UNITARIAN for 


October is 


largely given to the Parliament of 


Religions. 


account of the 


Aside from this perhaps 
the most interesting article is an 
“Labor Church,” 


started at Manchester, England. 


While we feel the most hearty sym- 
pathy with the admirable work of 
this organization, we cannot but re- 
gret that the religious refurms of our 


‘day’show such’ a terfdéncy to adopt 
exclusive names and to start a new 
church all by themselves. The Labor 
Church, the Church of Our Father, 


-etc., have substantially the same aim, 


| 


| 


and are practically identical with 
that of many Unitarian, Universalist 
and other liberal churches; yet each 


gone astray—has been lost or stolen. | starts a propaganda of its own, seek- 
Where care was taken to send by/ing to rally all under its particular 
money orders or checks payable to | name; aname which notinfrequently, 
our order, the senders have of course | as in thecaseof the “ Labor” Church, 


lost nothing: but where they have 
disregarded our warnings and sent 


E. C.’s equanimity that these races fered loss .as well as we. In order 
Will not be held oftener than once a,that we may obtain as accurate a 


year. 


| 
| 
: 
| 
| 
’ 


knowledge as possible of the extent 


savors strongly of sectarianism and 
particularism. We should never al- 


It is to be hoped for our bills and postal notes, they have suf- | low ourselves to forget that tiue re- 


ligion is catholic, and that in so far as 
we are faithful to that religion we 


are all members of one chirch. Let 


Sit tal we ro. ef 
~ de ates 


- 
- 


* 
». 
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November 2, 1893. 


us by all means have a number ot | cordial and steadfast supporters in by these deaths, but would accom- 


different conferences, if thereby the 
work of ethics and religion may be | 
expedited, but let us not in institut- 
ing reforms form ourselves into sects, 
but remain sons and daughters of 
the one church of reverence, love and 
faith. 

Pal 
DISTINGUISHED Englishmen 
passed away last month, both liberals 
in religion, though 
churchman and 
('nitarian leader. 
readers may have 
per which the latter, Rev. H. W. 
Cro-:skey, LL. D., F. G. S., contrib- 
uted to the Unitarian Congress at 
the Parliament of Religions last 
month. Besides being an eloquent 
preacher and a geologist of repute, 
he was the earnest and active friend 
of primary education. Professor Jow- 
ett, the late Master of Balliol Col- 
lege, was probably better known to 
Americans at large than Dr. Cross;- 
key, his transiations and his long 
connection with the great Eng- 
lish University having served to 
make known to the world his 
scholarship and to st off his 
marked personality. It was at his ex- | 
pense that the at one time much 
quoted couplet was made: 
“| hold with Arminians, Turks, Jews 
- and Socinians, 
call the result 
Opinions.” 


Two 


one was 

the other 
Some of 

heard the _ pa- 


a 
a 
our 


And liberal 


Jowett's 
ae 

JOHN PRESTON MANN, M. D., one 
of the oldest physicians in New York 
City, and an eminent surgeon there, 
died recently in Syracuse, N. Y., 
where formerly for many years he re- 
sided. He passed away in fullness of 
years, being at the time of his death 
seventy-two. He was from the be- 
vinning ardently devoted to his pro- 
fession, an enthusia-t in all that be- 
longs to improvementand advance in 
his chosen art. Itis believed that he 
was the first practitioner to under- 
take the cure of club-feet in adults 
without the operation of cutting the 
cords. Ever he was the fast friend 
of intellectual and spiritual liberty, 
interested deeply in all that pertains 
to the growth and uplifting of man. 
In the old years he stood dauntless 
and untiring, hopeful and faithful to 
the end, in the band of the aboli- 
tionists, co-operating with and sus- 
taining Gerrit Smith, Beriah Green 
and their associates in the fierce and 
deadly struggle against slavery. Later. 
he was in New York among the most. 


: the 


_Protessor 


teenth century. 


religious 


| 


and philanthropic! pany the sympathy with the congrat- 


work of Mr. O. B. Frothingham and | ulation to the homes and the lives 


Felix Adler. The life 
throughout was luminous with the 


qualities of high character and noble | 


behalf 
partial 


in 
a 


and sacrifice 
Brief words, 


doing 


others. re- 


port of which has been furnished for 


UNITY, were spoken at the funeral, 
by an old and life-long friend of the 


of | 


deceased, Mr. C. DeB. Mills, of Syra- | 


cuse, N. Y. 

Two VALIANT missionaries of the 
ypen faith, heroic witnesses to the 
power of a liberal gospel, have re- 
cently passed to the larger home 
One the indefatigable missionary, 
Rev. Bjorn Peterson, the Icelandic 
missionary of the real Northwest, 
the great wheat-bearing stretches of 
Winnipeg and North Dakota. The 
other and younger brother, Rev. 8S. 
A. Dyberg, who laid down his life at 
Santa Barbara, California, whither 
he had gone in search of release from 
the disease that finally claimed him. 
Mr. Dyberg was a Swede, a graduate 
of Meadville, one who began a prom- 
ising work in New England which 
failing health compelled him to aban- 
don, and who in the far West turned 
his invalid days into working days, 
and endeared himself to the little mis- 
sionary band at Phenix, Arizona, and 
elsewhere. Both these missionaries 
belong to the Scandinavian race, —the 
people that perhaps more than any 


other people in Europe to-day are be- | pang. « his patriotic, generous and cor- 


ing stirred with the growing gospel 
that is to domesticate free thought 
in reverent lives, the people of 
B ornson and Ibsen. 
Pastor Peterson will be missed in 
the homes of the isolated pioneers 


the 
'thoritatively stated at $50,000, 


chased by the wealthy. 
Rome and of France afford warnings 


_petence for the 
son for his appointment. 


from Iceland in the settlements of 


Manitoba. 
recall the winning picture of the 
“Lay Preacher,” by Jacob Soemme, 


Art Palace at the World's Fair, 
where the man of the spirit expounds 
the gospel of life to his audience of 
three simple peasants. Such was the 
work of Peterson. The me sage of 


Some of our: readers will | 


~—~Van 


the valiant Dyberg may well be illus- | 


trated by that larger canvas of 
Christian Skredsvig in the same col- 
lection, entitled “The Son of Man,” 


where the Jesus story is fitted into | spite of public errors, misunderstand: 


Norwegian landscape, and the Son of 


Man comes to lighten the life of the. 
toiler and the sufferer of the nine- 


them to have seen always: 


that have been illuminated by these 
lives, 

7 

* * 

THE real question involved in the 
Van Alen case is so admirably stated 
by The Outlook that we quote it al- 
most in full: 


The case of Mr. Van Alen has been 
neadlessly obecured by surmises and 
suspicions which seem to be groundless, 
The facts appear to be these: Mr. Van 


Alen, who isa wealthy citizen of Rhode 


Island, made a large contribution to 
Democratic election fund, unau- 
There 
was no bargain, expressed or implied. 
that he was to have any appointment. 
or influence, in return for this contri- 
bution. After the election Mr. Van 
Alen desired an appointment to the 


Italian Mission, and Mr. Whitney wrote 


to the President, warmly recommend- 
ing him for various reasons, among 
others because of “his patriotic, gener- 
ous and cordial support in the canvass, 
when friends are few and calls are 
great.” There is no question that Mr. 
Van Alen is a gentleman, possessed 
of the character and accomplish- 
ments which would fit him for 
the mission, though without dip- 
lomatic training. Fifty thousand 
dollars is a large contribution, 
but probably, for a man of Mr. 
Van Alen’s means, not proportionately 
greater than contributions made by a 
very large number of public-spirited 
citizens in both the political parties. 
One of the chief dangers to America 
is that offices will be disguisedly pur. 
The history of 
which heed. The 


America should 


' mere fact that Mr. Van Alen contrib- 


uted to the canvass is not an adequate 
reason why he should not be appointed 
Minister to Italy, but, on the other 


dial support in the canvass” is no rea- 
son why he should be appointed, and 
the fact that it was cited by Mr. Whit- 


hey as a reason for his appointment has 
The voice of | 


raised the not unnatural suspicion that 
this, rather than Mr. Van Alen’s com- 
ost, was the chief rea- 
In our judg- 
ment, the Senate should discard Mr. 
Whitney’s recommendation and con- 
sider simply the question whether Mr. 
Alen possesses those qualities 
which make him a desirable represen- 


; ; tative of America in Rome. 
in the Norwegian collection in the) 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE HOUR. 


IN the tragic death of Mayor Har- 
rison itis fitting to note that now 
people of all political opinions see 
what it would have been well for 
that 
spite of political differences, partisan 


prejudices and sad partisan mistakes, 


‘ings and misinterpretations, beneath 


the Mayor and the politician there 


was always the man, human and hu- 


Uniry extends its| mane, loving and beloved, suscepti- 


sympathy to the homes made desolate | ble to the beauties of nature, the 


November 2, 1899. 
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higher persuasions of art and litera-| material necessary to give the true 


ture. This man who made so large 
must have a place, beneficent, pro- 
gressive and sublime, in whatever 
world awaits him. 


history of the nineteenth century he 
a place for himself in this world | 


will find much of it missing. Upon 


Chicago, and that part of Chicago 


most responsible for the Exposition, 


And this awaits | 


him by virtue of his humanity,—to. 


which his creed, religious or political, 
was an incident, an accident, perhaps 


a heavy misfortune, while the graces | 


of the inquiring mind, the loving 


the triumphs at Jackson Park. 


heart and the conquering will were | 
essential and fundamental elements | 


in the soul. 


ishable part. It becomes us also not 


to exaggerate the place of the poor| and more instructive to the present 


disordered mind that 
entable deed. 
resented on any of its levels by that 
unbalanced soul. The excitements 
of politics, the vicissitudes of pov- 
erty, the distractions of the 


did the lam- 


These form the imper- | 


rests the responsibility of giving to | 
the world an adequate record of this 
six months’ 


life. Valuable indeed 
will be the volumes that will give, so 
far as possible, in cyclopedic form, 
The 
photographer and the engraver should 
make common cause with the printer 
in preparing such records. But far 
more valuable to the future historian, 


student, would be the vo'umes that 


Chicago is not rep-— 


yreat throngs that have frequented | 


our streets this summer, none of 
these produced the gory deed. It 
was a solitary canker spot, some pri- 
vate grievance, some disordered atoms 


in au ill-balanced brain, that did it. | 


And even this was an excepti nal 


tions to come. 


moment in the exceptional life; a_ 
moment that was the result, doubt- | 


less, Of months of struggle between 


the man and the beast in that na-— 


ture, between the normal and the 
abnormal; and that mad hour in 
which the beast asserted itself will 
he the lifelong regret, and perchance 
it will be the chosen task of eternity 
to expiate and atone, for the same. 


ignore. 


would contain the unabridged record 
of all the congresses held in the Art 


Palace on the lake front. These rec- 


ords reproduced with photographic | 
bring humanity a 


accuracy would 
story of its civilization down to 
date. It would be a mine in which 
the specialist would delve for genera- 
It would be the ma- 
terial which the historian of any de- 
par.ment of thought could 
Those papers published in 
extenso, revealing as they would the 
crudities, sophistries, superstitions. 
and bigotries of humanity at the 


present time, as well as its ideals, its | 


reverences, poetry, and power, would 


be not only the noblest monument of 


In the hour of Chicago’s great tri-— 


umph it comes to this humiliation | js in itself an undertaking of World’s| 


and grief, but it is still well with the 
city and well with human life. 
These painful exceptions prove the 


the great Exposition, but the most 


Va uable record of the world’s prog- | 


ress and achievement to be found in 
any one source throughout the world. 
But the publication of such a record 


Fair proportions, a_ typographical 


venture perhaps twice as extensive as 


high rule that teaches the essential | 


integrity of human nature, the vas- 
cular quality of human society, and 


the ultimate trium;yh of the good in 
man. 


PUBLISHED? 


The Columbian Exposition 
thing of the past. The World’s Con- 
gress Auxiliary, which organized and 
carried to successful issue two hun- 
dred and ten different congresses, has 
Closed its records, and the remaining 
anxiety is to know how and where 
these records are to be preserved. 
Americans have much to answer for 
in the way of sins against the Angel 
of History. We have been criminally 
Careless of our records; and when the 


’ 
: 


that which puts forth the ninth edi- 
tion of the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
a publication greater in extent than 


anything that we know of yet under- | 


taken by any American publisher ; an 
undertaking far beyond the capacity 


HOW SHALL THE RECORD BE 


of any publishing house in America ; 
an undertaking which will require all 


the love and enthusiasm, local pride 


| 


} 
} 


| 


a i and business energy represented by 
the men and women of the Columbian 


directory, to carry it to a successful 
completion. ‘The favorite plan now 
in vogue among those in authority is 
to secure its publication by the 
United States Government. But any 
one acquainted with the leisurely pro- 
cedure of our government printing 
houses will realize that if the job is 
put intothe paternal hands of the 


government printing department the 


Coming historian shall search for the grand-children of the present board 


not | 


of directors will be far along in spec- 
tacles before they can read the re- 
port of the Agricultural and Real 
Estate congresses which were in ses- 
sion last week. We have no objec- 
tion to the government making gen- 
erous contributions to the Publication 
| Fund. It ought to purchase four or 
‘five thousand complete and 
place them in the diplomatic libraries 
| of the world. ‘These books ought to 
_be presented to the State Department 
| of every nation with the compliments 
of the United States. Thisand much 
more the government might and prob- 
ably would do; but the work should 
bear the imprint of the World's Co- 
lumbian Exposition. And back of 
that imprint must be the same busi- 
ness vigilance and energy that made 
the Columbian Exposition a success. 
If these records are ever to see the 
light, Chicago energy, Chicago money, 
Chicago love, and Chicago idealty 
must see to their publication. This 
greatest social triumph of the race, 
the noblest co-operative achievement 
of man, the beginning of a new era 
in education, state-craft and reli- 
gion will be shorn of half its power if 
| it misses the monumental publica- 
tion it deserves; and this means at 
least a cold million dollars of Chica- 
go money which w.ll be hazarded in 
| this venture. Butif invested with 
_ the sagacity of Chicago capitalists 
‘it would all come back from the 
legitimate sales of the work, bringing 
| with it another million of profits. 
We venture these figures as a guess: 
aminimur of fifty volumes at five 
‘dollars a volume, to be sold in sepa- 
rate congresses or as a whole: the 
aggregate sale would reach at least a 
| hundred thousand copies; gross re- 
-ceipts, $25,000,000; net profits. $1,- 
000,000. Where are the capitalists, 
_in Chicago or elsewhere, to stand be- 
hind this great missionary venture, 
an educational and civilization mis- 
sion? Surely some man or men, or, 
if not that, some woman or women, 
will see this through in some one way 
or another. 


sets 


THE great sinner against society is 
the cynic, the scoffer, the disbeliever. 
the man in whose spirit negation sits 
enthroned. “We are saved by hope.” 
The man who awatens hope, aspira- 
tion, confidence in tlhe spirit of men 
contributes something to the social 
welfare. He isa builder rather than 
a destroyer. He helps to save men, 
because he awakens in men the dispo- 
sitions and the spiritual energies by 
which their lives are enriched and 
made useful to themselves and others. 
| — Methodist Pecorder. 
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UNWEEPING OR UNWEPT. 


“Unwept, unhoncred and unsung” 
Were not the 
bringing ; 
Dread, rather, 
tongue 
Unweeping and unsinging. 
Unweeping for thy brother, bound 
But strugzling in the somber Night, 
Unsinging from thy vantage ground 
The happy tidings of the Light. 


worst of Fortune's 


thine own 


eyes and 


Wee2p and be sure thou shalt be wept. 
Sing gladly. and the joy-sounds ring- 
ing 
May wake some soul, which long hath 
slept, 
To echo back thy singing. 

Let fall thy tears! Let rise thy strain ! 
So canst thou never be among 
Those heritors of man’s disdain,“ 
Th’. “ unwept, 
sung.” 

—J. Edmund JV. 


pendent. 


ee) 


unhonored and un- 


(‘noke, in the 


Inde- 


THE FRATERNITY OF CHURCHES. 


If Jesus taught anything, 
taught the brotherhood of man. 


he asks loyalty to him in anything, | habitants of the vicinity under great 


it is loyalty to him in this truth that 
he asks. 
Samaritan can mean nothing e'se 
than but just that men should love 
one another and help one an- 
other. The parable of the last 


destiny turn upon the fact vf men’s 
having been brotherly or not. If 
Jesus is any truth, he is this truth 
of brotherhood. It was his life. It 
is his spirit. It is‘his sway over the 
hearts and lives of men. His love 
for men, strong, passionate, tender, 
is the essence of his religion. His is 
a religion of love, or else it is a re- 


ligion of nothing. Through love he’ purpose of urging that funds be 


raised to assist Judge Tourgee and 
others in their efforts for a United 
States Court decision making the sev- | 
eral counties or States liable for al] | number. of 
damages caused by mob violence. 


: Seats Will not some of our citizens who are | promises to be an interesting one for 
cipleship, is in reality disloyalty to | 


would find truth: through conduct, 
the will of God. His test of disciple- 
ship is love, and the test of that 
love, obedience. I take it that sys- 


tems of faith, the creeds and the 


rituals. elevated into a test of dis- 


Jesus, tending to defeat that work 
of brotherhood which he came to do 
in the world. If churches were 
gathered about the sympathies of 
their loves, and not about their in- 
tellectual faiths: about their needs 
of organization for doing the works 
of brotherhood in the world, rather 


than about their speculative theolo- | 


gies, there would be a holier, more 
helpful church 
there is, and 


truth would 
clearer 


lie 


certainer confidence. But as it is we 
have divided on the intellectual part 
of our religion, making the faith- 
part, not the love-part, 
test of fellowship. While that re- 


The parable of the Good. 


in the understanding, and | 
faith take the unseen with sunnier, | 


mains a fact, men must stay apart 
on those intellectual 


—F rom a sermon by Rev. J. M. Scott. 
A REMEDY FOR MOB MURDER. 


We copy the following from the 
Baraboo Republic : 

MEssrs. EDITORS :—Some time ago 
Judge ‘Tourgee and others com- 


menced proceedings looking towardsa | 


suit in the interest of the widow of 


hung by a mob in the western part of 
Kectucky. These contemplated pro- 
ceedings, while being in the interest 
of the widow, were more especially 
intended to obtain a decision in the 
United States Court against these 


lawless and cruel proceedings ‘om- 
“mon in many parts of the country 
and more especially against the negro. 


It will be remembered I made an ef- 
fort through the Republic some short 
time since to raise some funds in this 
city towards paying the expenses of 
such a suit, resulting in but fewc)n- 
tributors and a very small amount 
subscribed. 

Since then near the city of New 


Orleans, where a justice of the peace 


‘ had been murdered by a negro—the 
e i 


If. 


murderer 


It is akin to that deep insight of his 
propositions | 
and assertions of dogma; for no one 
can say credo to what is pseudo. 


| 


} 
’ 


‘everybody, uppermost, 
the thought, “I wonder who is going 


having escaped to the | 


November 2, 1893. 
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with which he saw that God will not 


'—which means God cannot, fcr it is a 
moral law—cannot forgive us unless 
_we first forgive others. 
'or three persons meet together, there 


When two 
God 


is not in the midst of them. 


'TLey are rather between each other 


and God. And this again is an 


ideal to which I do not think our 


churches _ yet have _— practically 
reached. The word is still worship, 


not friendshi. How manj of us, 


I wonder, go to church with the sun- 
Sey J. Miller, who had been cruelly | 


ny feeling of at-one-ness with every- 
body and a wish to be blessing for 
rather than 


to preach, and whether it will be in- 
teresting.” In the East people often 
go to church from.-a kind-of settled 
ecclesiasticism ; in the West I think 
there is very little of this among the 
more liberal sects, but that here they 
20 to har a man. And what Iam 
trying to thank you for, so far as I 
'personally am concerned, is_ that 
‘church has become to me a place 
where a motive better than either 
brings me gladly. I come to meet 
friends, and to meet them on the up- 
per hill-sides of our nature. The wor- 
‘ship comes as consequence of the 
friendly meeting. It is first you and 
then God, and that I guess is one of 


swamps, being still at large—the in- | the shortest paths to God—through 


excitement and presumably for the 


purpose of intimidating the negroes, | 
hung the three brothers of the mur- 
derer, who were entirely innocent of 
any connection with the crime, flog- | 


. , ging with great 
judgment means this,—Jesus making | 


severity all the 
female relatives of the murderer, 
among them his mother. 

Since then the Roanoke tragedy has 
taken place and without doubt many 
other negroes have been executed by 
mob violence, the report of which has 
not yet become public. 

Because of these things I again call 
attention to the proceedings in the in- 
terest of the widow of Miller, for the 


interested in the welfareof all of our: those interested 
people take up this question actively 
in the general interest ? 


CHARLES H. WILLIAMS. 


+ —— 


FRIENDSHIP IN THE CHURCH. 


ALL depends in church on 


love in the home. 


which live things can come. 


A church without | 
that is an egg without either yolk or. 
in the world than | albumen,—it is nothing but an air | 
passage through which words may be 
spoken, there is nothing in it out of. 
One of | 
the most radical sentences that Jesus | 
ever uttered was that in which he. 
bids men stop their praying and go. 
the great theirf way if they remember that | 
their brother has aught against them. | 


human hearts.— From W. C. Gan- 
—nett’s farewell sermon to the Mihraukee 
Unitarian Parish, published in the ‘* Mil- 
|waukee number” of the Liberal Co- 
_ Worker. 


IN order to do-justice to the Inter- 
national Conference on aerial naviga- 
tion held in connection with the Co- 
lumbian Exposition, the editor of 
the American Engineer and Railroad 
Journal, instead of trying to crowd 
the papers there read into that peri- 
odical, has decided to issue them ina 
special supplement, published month- 
‘ly, entitled “Aeronautics, Published 
| by the American Engineer and Rail- 
‘road Journal,” each number to con- 
tain not less than eight pages, and 
to be sold for 10 cents; annual sub- 
scription, $1. The first (October) 
sixteen pages, is now 
out; and, judging from it, the series 
: in this branch of 
science. So rapid is the scientific 
| progress in our day, that we should 
'not be surprised to find this develop 


‘into a permanent magazine, afford- 
| ing valuable assistance to those labor- 
'ing at aeronautic problems. 

the | 
friendship, just as all depends on the 


MEMORY. 


The summers are not dead : 
Their seeds the winter holds 
And while the snow we tread 
Its warmth their life enfolds. 
And when the Spring returns 
They rise in beauty bright: 
So memory the past inurns, 
So Love brings it to light! 
WILLIAM BRUNTON. 
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CbhurcheDoor Pulpit 
A FAREWELL. 


ABSTRACT OF THE REMARKS MADE BY. 
C. De B. MILLS AT THE FUNERAL 
oF Dr. JOHN PRESTON MANN, AT 
CROLY FARM, SYRACUSE, JULY 15, 
1893 
| once heard Wendell Phillips say, 

jt was at the funeral of William 

Lloyd Garrison,—no life closes with- 

eut sadness. Death, after all, no 

matter what memories surround it, 
is teriible and a mystery. We never 
part hands that have been clasped 


life-long, in loving tenderness, but 
the hour is sad. 

So it is in the common feel- 
ing of us all; so, in the uaniver- 


sal testimony of the experience 
of human kind. It is the mixture 
of dear ‘and ‘sacred ties, the extinc- 
tion to outward eye of a near and 
cherished presence; the light is gone 
out, the soul in manifestation—it 
was here, it is depaited; we see, we 
know it no more. The curtain drops; 
we havereached inrelation tothat life 
—so far assense and sight may know— 
the end. 
death, to all outward seeming, is the 
end. Afloat upon the sea of time, 
buffeting as best we may its billows, 


we drop one after another into the. 


silent gulf of the deep, and the 
generations and the ages know us no 
more forever. 

| speak of it, as it is to the out- 
ward seeming. 
to the fine senses. 
ever, these senses do not furnish the 
full inventory of the man. ‘They 
are not the sole source, in the larger 
meaning, of his knowledge. Within 
his nature are impressions, insights, 
perceptions, that are paramount in 


their clearness and commanding force | 


to all that is borne in upon him from 
without. When Locke and his 
school, 


“Nothing in the mind but what was 
first in the sense,” Leibnitz, one of 
Germany’s great thinkers, responded, 
““Tis nothing except the mind it- 
self.” 

The mind sees change; it has within 
it a consciousness so deep as to be 
inextinguishable, of a somewhat that 
is unchanging—eternal. It sees 
death; it posits, it affirms life. It 
sees end; it affirms continuance. 
There are things we cannot do. It 
is impossible to suspend breathing 
by an act of will. There are things 
that are unthinkable; truths whose 
existence we cannot  disimagine. 
Let one think, if he can, of annihila- 
tion, in the full meaning of that 
term; his intellect will recoil, it can- 
not grapple with such a concept, can- 
not believe in such a possibility. 

So Science, which often vaunts it- 
Self upon finding its ground and sole 
Warrant in observation, in what may 
be ascertained and verified by the 
senses,—Science affirms certain eter- 
nal elements in the world, the in- 


tation of form and structure, speaks 


Birth is the beginning; | ‘rom darkness, 


Such is the report 
Happily, how- | 


in the closing years of the) 
seventeenth century, weresostrenuous | 
in aftirming their primal postulate— | 


destructibility of force, ete. It thus. 
lays its appeal to an inner perception. 
For the indestructibility was never 
submitted to observation. ‘Tyndall, 
in language that ho'ds of true poetry, 
describing the changes that yo on 
continually, w rking constant mu- 


also of the law of conservation of 
this persistent energy. “ Waves may 
change to ripples, and ripples to 
waves; magnitude may be _ substi- 
tuted for numbers, and numbers for 
magnitude; asteroids may aggregate 
to suns, suns may resolve themselves 
into faunze and flore, and faune 
and flore all melt in air;—the flux | 
of power is eternally the same. It 
rolls in music through the ages, and 
all terrestrial energy—the manifesta- 
tion of life as well as the display of 
phenomena—are but modulations of 
its rhythm.” 

The thought declares this in the 
realm of morals and religion—de- 


him speak of his old teacher, Beriah 


clares the pervading presence of Su- 
preme Power that is moral, that 
is beneficent, that is ruling all 
things well, making the _ bad 
good, the good better, evolving light 
life from death, 
growth and beauty from the very 
bosom of ugliness and decay. 

In witnessing death, we do not see 
the whole fact. ‘There has been a 
living impression wrought by that 
soul that dwelt enshrined in flesh: 
an impression which transcends the 
changes that overtake the seen and 
temporary, which abides’ beyond 
death, and fixes the image inefface- 


ably on memory’s page, on the tablet 
of the heart. And this all the more, 
if the soul was a royal, a loving, a 
fraternal soul, one in whom the 
great virtues and affections shone 
forth. Such a soul writes an indeli- 
ble impress upon us. Its presence 
beam in the memory, lives in our 
freshest thoughts, is a companion, a 
mentor, a beckoning guide, an in- 
spiration and uplift continually. 
Thus this mortal is putting on im- 
mortality. Everything passes, yet 
‘nothing dies. The seen perishes, but 
it is transfigured and glorified in a 
-quenchless life. The royal spirits 
'we have known, being dead they 
yet speak; absent they are here; 
‘silent, unseen, they beam upon 
us and fill us with a high com- 
ponies snoo-g Death, separation, be- 
reavement are extinguished in the 
| presence of th: immortal real. There 
| —in that world— 

| “everlasting spring abides.” 

| Jtis pleasant to me to stand here 
| to-day, and say that such a soul was 
‘the dear friend and brother whose 
visible presence is henceforth with- 
drawn. A true son of the highest, 
he has left a memory that it shall be 
adelight to cherish. I knew him in 
the early forenoon of his career. He 
came to this city when the hard bat- 
tle against slavery was oa, when 
Jacob’s friends were few. Loyally he 
stood with the little band that wit- 
nessed for justice and uttered rebute 
against the crime of the nation. In 


this allegiance he never faltered: he 
hoped on, hoped against hope. He 
knew in sure perception that 
“God is just 
And every wrong must die.” 
How enthusiastically I have heard 


Green! Of that powerful mind he 
had felt the force. He had been 
thrilled and lifted by that magical 
voice of eloquence. To have known 
such a man—oneso opulent in gift, so 
charged with life-enlarging, quicken- 
ing power—was rare fortuce to 
any. Sir Joshua Reynolds said: “1 
feel a self-congratulation in knowing 
myself capable of such sensations as 
Michael Angelo intended to excite.” 
So our friend might well have felt a 
self-congratulation in knowing him- 
self capable of such enlargement and 
high resolves as Beriah Green had 
the power to awaken. John Preston 
Mann was one of the men who had 
these divine susceptibilities, and they 
were awakened in him never ©o sleep 
henceforth any more. 

He was devoted to science in the 
province of the healing art. The 
human frame, with its delicate and 
vastly complex organization, its hun- 
dreds of millions of cells and fibers so 
built as to make a whole of symmet- 
rical order of exquisite firmn: ss and 
perfection ; the 7,000,000 pores mak- 
ing twenty-eight miles of human 
drainage—all this wonderful temple 
of man’s body fascinated and en- 
chanted him, and he gave the em- 
phasis of his life to study of that 
stupendous theme. His success cor- 
responded to his enthusiasm and de- 
votion. Many the ones he has de- 
livered and. cured, the deformed or 
malformed and crippled he has re- 
stored. Children with club feet or 
distorted and disabled limbs, he made 
sound and whole. The pursuit of 
this work was a passion with him. 
He inscribed his name and personality 
in the memory of multitudes whom 
he treated and cured. 

He was free in his thought: large, 
catholic and progressive in his faith. 
He felt that he could afford the 
luxury of a religion that did not de- 
grade, but rather gave continual up- 
lift and growth. A religion that 
sought the Supreme One in his image 
revealed here on earth in humanity: 
holding that he best worships God 
who best serves man. That the in- 
visible Presence is fittest known in 
his laws, aud obeyed in honoring 
them. ‘Truth was his divinity. 
righteousness his ritual, a noble hu- 
man life the incense he offered day by 
day. He belonged to no one of the 
churches of earth, finding their in- 
closures too limitary for his broad, 
expanding faith, but he was a mem- 
ber, as I believe, of the general as- 
sembly and church of the first born. 

He was an advancing spirit. He 
never believed that the final word of 
the divine wisdom had been spoken. 
Religion to him was a growth in 
thought, in inward power, without 
end. ‘Truth is perpetually. being re- 


vealed, and the scripture of God’s 
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word grows age by age, the final. 


apocalypse waiting even the periods 
of time for its discovery and utter- 
ance. He never built a _ localized 
heaven; he realized the infinite Pres- 
ence is everywhere, that the heaven 
of heavens is here and now as truly 
as anywhere in the universe of space. 
The soul carries its heaven within it, 
and finds bliss in its very abode with- 
out. Salvation he knew as a present 
attainment. He had already in his 
activity and in his repose entered 
upon the life eternal. 

For what need I of book or priest, 

Or sibyl from ths mummied Fast, 
When every star is Bethlehem’s star ” 
[ count as many as there are 
Cinque-foils or violets in the grass, 

So many saints and saviors, 

So many high behaviors, 

Salute the bard who is alive 

And only sees what he doth give. 

Fare thee well, thou loving, faith- 
ful, worthy brother! 
reer is open before thee, we doubt 
not, for ardent pursuit of thy loves 
in science, in thought, in high service 
to all. In the immensities of God 
are the mansions where may abide 
thy progressive spirit. Fare thee 
well, and may the benediction of thy 
pure, loving soul rest upon us all to 
cheer and incite, to teach new les- 


of possession and spiritual joy. 
Correspondence 
ROMANIST INTOLERANCE. 


EDITOR UNITY: 

Did it ever occur to you that some 
of your articles are pure nonsense ? 
In your paper of 19th you publish 
“An Open Letter to the Protestant 
Clergy,” in which the writer speaks 
of Protestant boycotts. Why, my 
dear sir, | myself and my brothers 


have been for years thé subjects of. 


Catholic boycottism, and this simply 
for throwing off the yoke of Catholic 


of business except when they can’t 
procure the article wanted in any 
other store; and even on the street, 


when meeting, will not recognize us. just to refer to Grimm-Wilke’s Cla- 


vis, now that Prof. Thayer’s transla- 


if they can possibly avoid it. 

know too much of Catholic intoler- 

ance. Il have been there and know 

of what I speak. J. 
Marietta, Ohio. 


| We fully realize that Roman Catho- 


Pah! I 


lics are often blindly and cruelly intol-_ 
erant, and we sympathize with our cor- | 


in this indlenation at the | the ordinary translation of the 


respondent 
treatment he has received. But “two 
wrongs do not make a right,” and we 
must not refrain from _ protesting 
against Protestant intolerance merely 
because Romanists are also intolerant, 
nor even if Romanists be the more in- 
tolerant of the two. 
of the rabid publications to which The 
Catholic Citizen refers, we 
the charges it makes are in the main 
true. 
injustice wherever it is found. When 
we have denounced the injustice of 
non-Romanists to Romanists, we may 
with better grace protest against Ro- 
manist intolerance.— ED. | 


The open ca- | 


: er we or school. 
doctrine and thinking for ourselves. NOt | wishes his 
a Catholic will enter one of our places | gyaijlable to the average reader, for 


Having seen some | 
know that. 


It is our duty to protest against | 


Che Study Cable 


THE GOSPEL AND ITS EARLIEST 
INTERPRETATIONS.* 


The object of this work, as stated 
by the author, is to “elucidate the 


teaching of Jesus and to present, both 


in their relation to it and to one an- 
other, the principal types of religious 
doctrines contained in the New ‘Tes- 
tament” (p. iii.); and its critical 
premises must be given also in Dr. 
Cone’s own words: 


The discussion in this work proceeds 
upon the judgment that the synoptic 
Gospels are the sole historical records 
of Jesus’ teaching; that the fourth 
gospel contains a transformation of it 
effected under the influence of Hellen- 
istic thought; that the doctrine of 
Paul must be gathered from Romans, I. 
and II. Corinthians, I, Thessalonians, 
Galatians and Philippians; that He- 
brews, Collossians, Ephesians and I. 
Peter are to be classed as deutero- 
Pauline writings composed toward the 
end of the first century; and that LI. 
Peter, Jude, the Pastoral epistles and 
the so-called epistles of John are to be 
regarded as anti-Gnostic writings of 
the early years of the second century. 
[P. 34. ] 


The very description puts an edge 


on the reader's appetite, for it gives 
sons of duty and lift to new heights > 


assurance that the discussion will be 
based on critical scholarship and pro- 
ceed after the comparative method. 
It is gratifying to find one author 
who not only accepts the results of 


‘ criticism and adopts the historical 


method, but does so avowedly, with- 
out apology or weak extenuation. The 
fiber of the book is admirable. The 


self-possession, dignity and candor of 


the autho: are so fine and pervasive 


that one shrinks even from mention- 


ing them. And they are amply jus- 
tifled by scholarship and unusual 
power of discrimination. Dr. Cone 
is familiar with the best authorities, 
but he is the mouthpiece of no man 
Sometimes, indeed, one 
references were more 


he refers again and again to German 


'books of which there is a perfectly 


good English translation (it is hardly 


tion is at hand), and in not a few in- 


stances he ignores such English au- 


thorities as Lightfoot, who have 
written ably on the _— subject 
under discussion. Occasionally, also, 
the author’s independence even of 


Greek text is irritating: there is no 


reason why the imperfect tense in 


Luke xxiv. 21, rightly translated we 


hoped in the Revised Version, should 
be set aside for the positively incor- 


rect rendering we are hoping (p. 57): 
on p. 135 we have a paraphrase of 
Mark iii. 29, which reads, “an indefi- 
nite continuance in sinning:” but 
the Greek, which the author quotes, 


*THE GOSPEL AND ITS EARLIEST INTERPRE- 
TATIONS. A study of the teaching of Jesus 
and its Doctrinal Transformations a the New 
Testament. By Orello Cone, D. D. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Chicago: A. C. McClurg 
& Co. Cloth, 12mo0, pp. 415. #1.75. 


can hardly mean anything but apn 
eternal sin, as itis in the Revised Ver. 
sion; not to mention several other in. 
Stances of the same character, it is 
questionable whether the author’s si- 
lent correction of the use of shal] 
and will in the usual versions is not 
more provoking than instructive, es- 
pecially when it results in such a 
sentence as this,—‘“ Unless yuur right- 
eousness shall exceed that of the 
Scribes and Pharisees ye will not en- 
ter into the kingdom of heaven.” A 
very bad mistranslation is that of 
Rom. v.12, “all have sinned” (p. 181), 
which vitiates the entire discussion 
as to the first and the second Adam. 
A strict following of the original, 
where the aorist tense—“so that all 
sinned—” seems to shut off absolutely 
the idea that death is the result of 
personal sin, would have led to con- 
siderable modification in the treat- 
ment of the Pauline transformation. 
It must be said that the treatment 
of Paul and his thought is the least 
satisfactory part of the book. Dr. 
Cone makes a process of reasoning 
concerning righteousness and the 
law the psychological antecedent of 
Paul’s conversion, and deems it im- 
possible that he could “devote him- 
self with enthusiastic ardor to a 
cause without reliant conviction of 
its truth.” But the starting point 
witb Paul was clearly a conviction of 
the resurrection of Jesus, however it 
may have been obtained, and 
it is not likely that his rea- 
sonings about the law arose until 
he was thrown into controversy with 
the Jewish Christians. Paul was one 
of those men with whom feeling, im- 
pulse, is first, and logic second. This 
misconception of the character of 
Paul and of the psychology of his 
conversion vitally affects the story of 
the development of his thought. Yet 
the contrasts between th2 Svnoptists 
and the Pauline Epistles, in respect 
to Christology, righteousness, sin and 
the future, are drawn with excep- 
tional skill and clearness. Only one 
cannot help feeling that the facts 
might have been marshaled into 
platoons to advantage. ‘The mass of 
details is often confusing, and it 
would have been helpful to have 
smaller subdivisions with concise 
headings. 

It would take more room than 
UNITY can well allow to write of this 
masterly book as fully as it deserves. 
And since the greater part of the 
book is so thoroughly geod, it seems 


‘not only ungracious but unfair to 


dwell upon points where the author 
appears to ustohaveerred. Yetinthe 
most important section of the book. 
that on “The Teaching of Jesus,” 
he has not entirely escaped from that 
rationalism which he so justly con- 
demnsinthe introduction. Rational- 
ism is that method of criticism which 
assumes that an author or a hero was 
thoroughly sound, consistent and 
truthful, and therefore feels quite al 
liberty to correct the record into con- 
formity with the supposed character 
of its writer or the man of whom it 
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treats. Rationalism is to the higher|In every other school of thought tion, was very firm in the contrary 
criticism what the fancied infalli-| represented in this book and _ in| opinion. 


bility of the original document is to 
the lower criticism. This meth- 
od Dr. Cone explicitly rejects 
in favor of the historica) meth- 
od, but its ghost is not yet fully 


laid. It is freely admitted 
Jesus shared the ignorance and super- 
stition of his time in regard to de- 
monology, but where greater things are 
at stake no such concession can be 
made. It kindles expectation to 
read on page 48 that “in respect to 
the temporal character and theater 
of his kingdem his teaching was a 
continuation of that of the prophe- 
cies and apocalypses which preceded 
him,” but we are doomed to disap- 
pointment, this remarkable admis- 
sion being tacitly taken back as the 
author goes on, for we find on page 
86 that “Jesus completely trans- 
formed the Messiah idea of the 
prophets.” After saying that the 
kingdom of Godin the thought of 
Jesus was “ the realization in human 
society of the highest ethical and 
spiritual ideals, its perfection would 
be attained when the will of God 
should be done by men on the earth ” 
(p. 49), Wwe are amazed to read on 
page 127 that Jesus did not conceive 
of the life to come as an earthly state 
under the Messianic reign, that he 
“cannot have entertained a popular 
Jewish belief that the Messianic fu- 
ture was a temporal condition,” etc. 
The difficulty lies in the author's be- 
lief that Jesus’ ethical conceptien of 
the kingdom of God must have ex- 
cluded apocalyptic ideas and had no 
“unrealized and unrealizable hopes.” 
Kut upon what does that belief rest 
except upon a rationalistic assump- 
tion of the self-consistency of Jesus? 
That he did hold toa spiritual con- 
ception of the kingdom is quite un- 
questionable, but he taught his 
disciples to pray “Thy kingdom 
come,” while he _ also _ believed 
that the kingdom of God was 
already in the world. Our rec- 
ords represent him as holding both 
the popular idea and his own spir- 
itual idea of the kingdom. It is easy 
to say that since the popular idea 
would naturally have been attributed 
to him by tradition it has forced its 
way thus into the records, but the 
Only justification for such a plea is an 
assumption that Jesus himself cannot 
have entertained both views, and such 
an assumption should not be made 
except as a last resort. Is it neces- 
sary? Jesus was not a logical rea- 
soner; he did hold beliefs, as our author 
allows, which were inconsistent with 
his chief constructive ideas: precisely 
these two conceptions which it is 
said Jesus could not have held to- 
yether have been held by some of the 
rarest spirits in the Christian Church 
from that day to this, who, believing 
in the presence of the kingdom of God 
in this world, have at the same time 
expected this age to have a Ccatas- 
trophic termination: why then must 
we not say that Jesus held both, in- 
consistent as they may appear to us? 


that | 


every other New Testament think- 
er our author admits grave and 
flagrant self-contradictions; he ac- 
cepts the influence of the _ legal 
righteousness in the last verse of the 
Olst Psalm, from which he says the 
author was unable to free himself, 
notwithstanding the spirituality of 
the rest of the composition, although 
that verse has often been deemed an 
interpolation; but from admitting 
serious self-contradiction in Jesus he 
draws back in defiance of the histor- 
ical method and with a too evident 
leaning toward rationalism. 

This volume is a great acquisition 
to Bibical scholarship. No more 
worthy book on its subject is to 
be found in English, and it deserves 
thorough, patient study from every 
New ‘Testament student. Adult 
classes in the Sunday school or study 
classes in the Unity clubs can do no 
better work this year than to spend 
the entire winter over this book. 

W. W. F. 


THE BIBLE, ITS ORIGIN, GROWTH, AND 
CHARACTER. * 

The modest profession of this book 
is not to make an original contribu- 
tion to scholarship, but only to pepu- 
larize the most firmly established re- 
sults of Biblical study. ‘The author 
isa critic not of the Bible but of the 
critics of the Bible, and brings to his 
task not only wide, industrious read- 
ing but also what is of superior 
value, abundant “grace of saving 
common sense.” ‘The chapters ap- 
pear to have ‘seen s:2rvice originally 
as lectures or sermons, for the style 
is loose and flowing, and _ collo- 
quial formsof speech are preserved 
which detract occasionally from dig- 
nity and elevation. Here and there, 
too, we notice faults due to rapid 
preparation. Surely, the sacrificial 
idea did not “ceme into Judaism from 
heathenism” (p. 18), unless by hea- 
thenism is meant the inheritance of 
primitive Semitism, and so, indeed, 
we are told, later on, that inan early 
stage of Jewish development “ bloody 
sacrifices formed the chief part of 
their worship” (p. 30), and also that 
at the beginning of the Hebrew na- 
tional career “vast numbers of crue} 
and bloody animal sacrifices were of- 
fered to Jehovah” (p. 20). Again, on 
p. 76 it is stated that the book of the 
Law read by Ezra to the great assem- 
bly of 444 B. C. was “doubtless the 
Priestly Document;” and yet on p. 
174 we are told that “the book was 
almost beyond question essentially 
our Pentateuch, or the five so-called 
Books of Moses.” But such slips are 
of comparatively little importance. 
Even Martineau is not free from them. 
It may be that the characteristics of 
the Fourth Gospel are “anything but 
those betraying senility,” yet Dr. Pea- 
body, no mean judge of such a ques- 


*THE BIBLE, ITS ORIG IN,GROWTH, AND CHAR- 
ACTER. and its Place among the Sacred Books 
of the World. ‘Together with a List of Books 
for study and reference, with critical com- 


ments. By Jabez Thomas Sunderland. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. Cluth, 12mo0, pp. 300, #1.5°. 


For the reader who wishes to know 
how the case stands with the Bible 
at the present stage of criticism, this 
book will prove of great service. It 
sets forth with perfect clearness what 
is virtually the “consensus of the 
competent” in Biblical criticism, and 
its copious references, with the ap- 
pended list of books, enable any who 
choose to pursue the subject more 
elaborately. It is no pioneer in schol- 
arship, but it puts one in the accept- 
ed highway of which modern investi- 
gators have so far made sure.. Our 
feet are never off the asphalt. 
W. W. F. 
A GENERAL OUTLINE OF CIVIL 
GOVERNMENT. By Clinton D. Higby. 


Boston: Lee & Shepard. Chicago: 
A. C. McClurg & Co. Cloth, 12mo, 
pp. 134. 380cents.—The objectof this 


little book is stated to be to bring 
the subject of civil government (in 
the United States, the States, the 
counties, the townships, the cities 
and the towns) within the reach of 
those whose time is short and who 
would complete the course in a single 
term. When the size of the boox is 
considered, and the further fact that 
it is in large print and doubly leaded, 
it must be evident that the treat- 
ment is very brief. The best feature 
of the treatise is the series of excel- 
lent references to books in which the 
topics mentioned may be followed 
out at length. Were it not for this 
feature we should regard the treatise 
as a failure. Dr. Higby has under- 
taken too much. Where so little is 
given, what is should be unquestion- 
able. Butitis not. There are posi- 
tive errors in the book, such as the 
Statement that in ‘Tennessee the 
County Superintendent is appointed 
by the County Judge (the fact being. 
unless there has been a very recent 
and sweeping change in the Tennes- 
see laws, that in Tennessee the Ccun- 
ty Superintendent is elected by the 
justices of the peace of the county, 
there being no county judge except 
in such counties as have obtained a 
special act from the legislature creat- 
ing one). Such an error is, however, 
in itself trivial; but such mislead 
ing statements as that on page 24 are 
serious. “The President appoints 
only Secretaries, Assistant Secreta- 
ries and Commissioners; the remain- 
ing officers are either appointed under 
the recommendation of Congressmen 
or are under the control of the Civil 
Service Commission.” Here we are 
not told who does make the appoint- 
ments, but are given to understand 
that the Congressmen have a leyal 
right in the premises, like that of 
the Senate, by whose advice and con- 
sent the Constitution provides the 
President shall make appointments. 
It is just such practical matters as 
this that should be explained in a 
work designed to acquaint one with 
the modus operandi of government. 
The distribution of federal powers, 
limitations, etc., may be learned di- 


rectly from the Constitution; but the 
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details of the administration of the 
government under the Constitution | 
cannot be so learned. Dr. Higby 
might Fave spared some of his state- 
ments as to the former matters to 
make room for some account of the 
latter. Or, if he did not intend to 
explain, he should at least have 
avoided misleading. On the whole 
the book cannot be reconimended. 

rr. :W. th 


 ————————— 


PHILLIPS ; Brooks YEAR Book. Se- 
lections from the writings of the Rt. 


Rev. Phillips Brooks, D.D. By H. 
8 aon 2. So 6 6UROS UTOIK:* 
PrP Detton & Uda 1893. Cloth 


lémo, %1. — Phillips Brooks was 
neither a sententious writer nor 
one who put forth his’ strength 
completely in the paragraphs of 
his sermons. His power was in 
the stream of his discourse, in his 
sermons taken as wholes, and the 
whole was always greater than the 
sum of ail its parts. The reader who 
is mindful of these things will not be 
disappointed in the selection from 
his writings which has been put into 
that form of which the “ Daily Food ” 
of fifty years since was one of the 
first examples. Very inoutrit’ous 
and unpalatable food it was for the 
most part. This is very different 
from that. It does not tell the whole 
story; noone could guess from these 
passages alone the power. of Phillips 
Brooks: and still the wonder is that 
they are so fine and good; so little 
formal or ecclesiastical ; so human in 
their tone and touch. Besides a se- 
lection from Phillips Brooks there is, 
on almost every pege, a selection from 
one or another of the poets. ‘These 
selections are most admirable, and 
when we discover that Clough and 
Arnold are drawn upon more freely 
than the other poets we cannot help 
wondering whether we have here a 
sign of Brooks's cathbolicity or that 
of his editors merely. However this 
may be, it is very certain that we 
have here a sign that these poets of 
skepticism had in them an element 
of faith: that in their honest doubt 
there was more faith than in the dog- 
matism of the creeds. We have often 
been surprised at the appositeness of 
the calendars and year books to par- 
ticular circumstances and needs. We 
have no doubt that a great mapy per- 
sons will find here the very thing they 
need to help them in some doubt or 
difficulty or distress: in their joy 
a'so, where, possibly, there is greater 
need of help. J. W. C. 


A JAPANESE INTERIOR. By Alice 
Mabel Bacon. Bostonand New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth, 12 


mo., pp. 267. $1.25.—We can best 
vive our readers an idea of the scope 
and value of this handsome product 
of the Riverside Press by quoting 
from the author’s preface: 

The letters presented to the public 
in this book were written during an 
experience of life in Japan somewhat 
different from that of the average for- 
eign resident in Japan. The author’s 
call to the Orient came to her from one 


of the most conservative and anti-for- 


a 


eign of the Tokyo schools, a school for | PRATT PORTRAITS: SKETCHED IN 
noble girls, unde* the management of | 4 New ENGLAND SUBURB. By Anna 
the Imperial Hcusehold Department. Fuller. New York: G. P. Putnam's 


The invitation wa; sent to her through | ‘Sons. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
a Japanese friend who had been the | ?p 12 995 50 

teacher of English in the school since | 1 @P©% *=-™0., Pp. « ee weet. 
its foundation, for no foreign recom- | | Nothing that has come to us for years 
mendation would have had much/| has given more pleasure than these 
weight with the conservative and culti- | charming sketches of New England 
vated Japanese in charge of the insti- | life. Several of them have previously 
tution. Work in such a schcol natur- appeared in Harper's Buzar. Old and 
ally brings a teacher into close contact | new alike are marked by freshness. 
with the most refined ani cultivated of simple humor and an eminent ly 
Japanese women, and cannot fail tO| poaithrul tone. All lovers of Now 


give to those who perform it a new England ld rejoice in this book 
sympathy with a class usually but little 4ngiana would rejoice in this OOK, 
and all who are not should read it. 


understood. * * * In allthatgreatcity I | @" 
had no acquaintance of my ownrace and | We do not Know where there is to be 
found a more representative picture 


language, but my Japanese friends so 
cared for me and surrounded me by of middle-class American life in the 
their kindness that instead of missing present century. In saying this we 
the society of my own people, I found qy not wish to convey the impression 
its absence a positive advantage, In that the story is subordinated to 
that it threw me entirely upon con- | teri Cathine 

genial and interesting Japanese friends~ ek wre ——— NOURIDG w 
tor that social intercourse necessary for | Me kind appears. The charm is pri- 
all civilized beings. * * * The let-; Marily a literary one. The studies 
ters do not lay claim to deep research | are not profound, but so far as they 
or wide knowledge of all subjects go they are true, and we especially 
touched upon bythem. * * * What- | recommend them to those of our read- 


ever theories are advanced are put for- | ers who take up a book for rest and 
ward as the material from which refreshment ; row e 


thought may be made, and not as the 
result of mature deliberation. 

Because the book is what the au- 
thor modestly states it to be, we rec- 
ommend it to those who would look 
out at the world with the child’s 
freshness and freedom from preju- 
dice, that they may learn what it 
can tell them. We are convinced 
that Japan has something to teach 
the West, because, however superior 
we may be to the Japanese in many 
respects, the sweetness of their social 
life puts them on what we should not 
hesitate to recognize as a distinctly 
higher moral plane than that of av- 
erage Western civilization. —F. wW. s. 


CAMPAIGN ECHOES: The Autobiog- 
raphy of M:s Letitia Youmans. To- 
ronto: William Briggs Cloth, 
12mo., 311 pp.—This sketch of the 
life of the p’oneer of the white-ribbon 
movement in Canada has an _ intro- 
duction by Frances Willard, who was 
a participator in much of the life this 
book commemorates. It is a simple, 
earnest record of the ways by which 
this great-hearted woman was led by 
the “inner light” out of domestic 
and home duties to the larger work 
of the world. ‘The education of both 
children and parents in the duties 
we all owe to society is the founda- 
tion thought of her life, and her 


Pm Aoki pet 4 a tien ane work, which has becn rich in helpful? 
. . . T. . ‘ n Ss d s , 
Sons. Chicago: A. C McClurg & ess to others, has been devoted to 


the temperance problem. ‘That she 
has been a power for good in Canada 
and elsewhere is evident from the 


Co. Cloth, 8vo, pp. 211.—-This am- 
biguous title belongs to a book on 
education in the broad sense, or the . , 
conduct of life. The four divisions | wre, A ee 
are Education, Education of Girls, HIsTORY AND LITERATURE IN 
Thoughts, and Diet, andthe first part GRAMMAR GRADES (Monographs on 
is subdivided thus: Physique, Boys, Education). By J. H. Phillips, 
Manual Labor, Practice Makes ler- Ph.D. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
fect, Observation. Itis interesting as Paper, 12mo., pp. 17. 15 cents.—An 
the work of astrong, virile,self-reliant | essay valuable for its direct counsel. 
and apparently successful man. His | and still more for the educational re- 
views are what might be expected | forms it suggests. If we apprehend 
from such an individual, and they the author rightly, he would have 
are clearly and forcibly expressed. the child begin the study—that is 
The characteristic feature of the|to say, the reading—of literature (not 
book is the author’s belief that pro- | the reading about it) at.a very early 
creation is the great function of life, age, and would teach history in 
that in our children we attain im-| the natural order, remembering that 
mortality, and that our chief purpose | young children are interested in per- 
should be to produce sound, healthy sons and events before they are in 
children and to properly care for places, and are interested to locate 
them. ‘The book will not be highly | a story before they care to know just 
satisfactory to the advocates of|when, in the course of time and 
“woman’s rights,” because, although | events, it took place. These considera- 
the author approves of the higher | tions suggest the true order in which 
education of woman, he would not literature, geography and_ history 
have her engage to any extent in | should be taken up and combined. 
callings which take her out of the | and-the way in which the teaching of 
home, and it never occurs to him'to | these subjects shoutd be adapted to 
doubt that man is the head of the | the minds of children of different 
family. F. W. 8 | ages. F. W. &. 
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THE “SHIN Satu CATECHISM,” 
which is now being distributed in 
Chicago by a representative from 
Japan of the above-named sect of 
Buddh sm, is admirably adapted to 
awaken the contempt of thinking 
men for Buddhism. itis a striking 
caricature of some of the worst 
forms Of degraded Christianity, 
which salvation by faith and the 
doctrine of vicarious atonement play 
the principal role. Morality is not 
absent from such religious teachings, 
but it has no vital connection with 
them. ‘To those who do not realize 
how utterly unreasonable and im- 
moral the teachings of certain Chris- 
tian sects are, 


little book as a tra:t. Fortunately | 


for Buddhism, the doctrine this book | ton Ress. 


teaches is as remote from the higher 
and more authentic forms.of that | 
faith, as the form of Christianity it 
so unintentionally caricatures is from 
the true teaching of the 
Nazarene. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS for Oc- 
ber is one of the best if not the best 
number that has yet appeared. The 
principal original articles are Wm. E. 
Smythe’s exposition of the magniti- 
cent promise of irrigation in the far 
West, in which he warns the public 
against allowing its chief benefits. to 
be monopolized by a few capitalist 
speculators; Edward B. Howell’s 
“Evils of an Appreciating Currency,” 
in which he makes a very telling use 
of charts to enforce his view of the 
subject; and Mr. Stead, the editor's, 
paper on “The Civic Church, ” read 
at our recent Parliament of Reli-. 
gions. ATl of these are interesting in 
themselves, and what is more, are 
thought-inspiring. 


IN THE ALTRUISTIC REVIEW for 
October the principal feature is a re- 
liable, though all too brief, descrip- 
tion of Hull House and its activities. 
The editor’s sketch of the late John 
Crerar will have an interest for the 


loving | 


ee 


in| 


THE best things in 
Magazine are generally to be found 


in the departments, “The World 
Beautiful” and 


Me.” Lillian Whiting, Charlotte 
Perkins Stetson and Mrs. Wells keep 


these departments interesting and 
helpful. 


exception to the rule. 


THE NEWEST BOOKS. 


All books sent to UNITY for review will b 


e 
promptly acknowledged under this heading, 


| tice. 


and all that seem to be of special interest to 
the readers of UNITY will receive further no- 
Any book mentioned, except foreign 


| ones, may be obtained by our readers from 


we commend this. 


| 


Unity Publishing Co., 175 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, by forwarding price named below. 


TWO SOLDIERS AND A POLITICIAN 
New York and London: 
nam’s Sons. Chicago: A. C. 
ae to 32mo0, pp. 139. 75 cents. 

HISTORICAL INTERPRETATION OF PHI- 


. By Clin- 
G. P. Put- 
McClurg & Co. 


| .aneeere. By John Bascom. New York and 
London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Chicago: A. 
C. McClurg & Co. Cloth, 12mo0, pp. 518. #2. 

PARTHIA. (THE SroRY OF THE NATIONS 
'Series.) By George Rawlinson. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Cloth, 
12mo, pp. 432, 31.50. 

THE HOME: or Lifein Sweden. 2vols. By 
Frederika Bremer. ‘Translated by Mary 
Howitt. New York and London: G. P Put- 


——————— - 


many who knew no more of this. 
man than that he deviseda large 


sum for the support of a public libra- 
ry in Chicago. He seems to have 


been an earnest, conscientious, but 


rather narrow man. “The 
Cerman Spectacles,” by Dr. 
republished from the London Journal 
of Education, is perhaps a needed pro- 
test against exaggerated notions; but 
it should be noted that in the au- 
thor’s estimate no recognition is 
Inade of the fact thatit.is customary | 
in Germany to go ‘from one univer- | 
sity to another in the pursuit of edu- 


Idol of 


ber presenting themselves for a 


degree at a given university will nat- 


urally ke far less than the number 
taking lectures. Herr A., before 
taking his degree at the last univer- 
sity he attends, may be a faithful stu- 
dent at several others. Yet, accord- 
Ing to Dr. Cuppy’s method of judg- 
ing, he would be counted among the 
non-studious at these universities. 


cation, and that, therefore, the num- | 


7 


Cuppy, | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


nam’s Sons. Chicago: A. C. McClure & Co. 
Cloth, gilt top, 12mo0, pp. 329 and 335. $2.50. 

RACHEL STANWOOD: A Story of the Middle 
of the Nineteenth Century. Bv Lucy Gibson 
Morse. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Cloth, 16mo0, pp. 441. $1.25. 

THE HANGING 
Poems of the Home. By Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. Illustrated. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1894 Cloth, 
gilt top, 16mo, pp. 53. $1.50. 

LITERARY GEMS. Fifth Series. IDEAS OF 
TRUTH. By John Ruskin. CONVERSATION. By 
Thomas De Quincey. SHE STOOPS TO CON- 
QUER. By Oliver Goldsmith. THE EVE OF ST. 
AGNES. By John Keats. THE STUDY OF 
POETRY. By Matthew Arnold. THE HOUSE OF 
LIFE, ASONNET-SEQUENCE. By Dante Gabriel 
Rosetti. New York and London: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Gilt-morocco, 32mo. 75 cents each. 

PARABLES FROM NATURE. First and Second 
Series. By Mrs. Alfred Gatty. IDllustrated by 
Paul de Longpre. New York. and London: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. Chicago: A. C. McClurg 
«& Co. Cloth, 8vo, pp. 279 and 280. $1.75 each. 

SrUDIES OF TRAVEL. GREECE. By Edward 
A. Freeman.’ New York and London: 4G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & 
Co. Cloth, 1l6émo, pp. 286. 75 cents. 

Ditro. IraLy. Pp. 321. 


The Kind of 


medicine 

you need is the 

old reliable tonic and 
blood-purifier, 


YER 


SARSAPARILLA 
It 


can have 
no substitute. 
Cures others, 


will cure you 


THE SOUTHERN UNITARIAN. 


Official Organ of the Southern Cunference. 
A monthly magazine, published at Atlanta, Ga. 
REV. GEO. L. CHANEY, Editor. 

8a” WRITE FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


Worthington's 


“Between You and. 


The October number is no/|! 


OF THE CRANE and Other 


GIFT BOOKS 


Beautifully Printed and Hand- 
somely Bound. 


The past demand for these books has 
led us to call particular attention to 
them as specially adapted for this pur- 
pose. 


Daily Strength for Daily Needs. 


A book of selections in prose and 
verse, with accompanying texts of Scripture, 
intended for a daily companion and coun- 
selor. By the editor of “Quiet Hours.” Hand- 


somely bound in white and gold. $1.25. In 
cloth, $1.00, 


Golden Words for Daily Counsel. 


Selected by Anna Harris 
White and gold, $1.25. Cloth, 
Plain cloth, $1.00. 


Tender and True. 


Poems of Love. 


Smith. 
full gilt. $1.25. 


Cloth, $1.00. 


The Faith that Makes Faithful, 


Kight sermons. By William C. Gan- 
nett and Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Cloth, gilt, 
$1.0. Imitation parchment, 50 cents. 


A Year of Miracle: 


A POEM IN FOUR SERMONS. By Will- 


iam C. Gannett. Cloth, full gilt, #1. 00. Cloth, 
limp, red edges, 50 cents. 


The Thought of God; 


IN HYMNS AND POEMS. 
ick L. Hosmer and William C 


By Freder- 
. Gannett. Full 


morocco, $1.50. White vellum cloth, £1.00 
Paper, 50 cents. 

Blessed Be Drudgery. 
A Sermon. By William C. Gannett. 


White hand-made paper cover, stitched with 
silk, 10 cents ; 12 copies, $1.00. 


The Royalty of Service. 


A Sermon, uniform with “Blessed Be 
Drudgery.” By Frederick L. Hosmer, 10 
cents ; 12 copies, $1.00. 


Any of the above mailed, postpaid, 
upon receipt of price by 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


175 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Patentee, care of 


HULBERT FENCE AND WIRE CO., Mfrs., 


69904 Olive St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
alogue, with 200 engraved designs and prices, 
sent free to any who want fancy iron and wire 
| work or city, cemetery and farm fences, etc. 


Factory Cat- 


~ The Man Jesus 


BY REV. JOHN W. CHADWICK. 
Cloth, 12mo., pp. 256. $1.00 Ad- 
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UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
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Che home 
Helps to Aigh living. 


SUN.—Sincerity declares no creed, but | 


the Being words cannot con- 
tain. 
MON.—Every ill motive you get the bet- 


ter of has. into a better im-,| 


pulse, its wild energy refined. 

TUES.—Love is discipline as well as de- 
light. 

WED.—Principles are not abstract, but 
relative. 

THURS —Scream as we may at the bad, 
the good prevails. 

FRI.— Nice work asks sharp tools. 

SAT.—God is not only Being, but better 


Becoming. 
uo, A. parte. 


A GARDEN SECRET. 


ie 
| heard a whisper of roses 
And light white lilies laugh out, 
“Ah, sweet, when the evening closes 
And stars come looking about, 
How cool and good it is to stand 
Nor fear at all the gathering hand!” 


LI. 
“Would L were red!” 
rose : 


cried a white 
“Would I were white!” cried a red 
one, 
“No longer the light wind blows, 
He went with the dear dead sun, 
Here we forever seem to stay, 
And yet a sun dies every day.” 
Ll. 
A LILY. 
“ The sun is not dead, but sleeping, 
And each day the same sun wakes: 
When stars their watch are keeping 
A season of rest he takes.” 
MANY ROSES TOGETHER. 
“ How very wise these lilies are ! 
They must have heard star talk with 
star!” 
IV. 
FIRST ROSE. 
“Pray, then, can you tell us, lilies, 
W here slumbers the wind at night, 
When the garden all ‘round so still is, 
And brimmed with the moon’s pale 
light ?” 
A LILY. 
“In branches of great trees he rests.” 
SECOND ROSE. 


“Notso. They are too fullof nests.” 


V. 
FIRST ROSE. 
“| think he sleeps where the grass is: 
He there would have room to lie: 
The white moon over him passes : 
He wakes with the dawning sky.” 
MANY LILIES TOGETHER. 
“How very wise these roses seem, 
Who think they know and only 
dream.” 
VL. 
FIRST ROSE. 
“ What haps to a gathered flower?” 


UNITY 


SECOND ROSE. 
“ Nay, sister; now, who can tell ? 
One comes not back for an hour 
To say it is ill or well. 
I would with such a one confer, 
To know what strange things chanced 
to her.” 
VIil. 
FIRST ROSE. 
“Hush! hush! Now the wind is wak- 
ing : 
Or is it the wind | hear ? 
My leaves are thrilling and shaking. 
(food-by / fam gathered, dear! 
Now, whether for my bliss or woe, 
I shall know what the plucked flowers 
re 


know ! 
~TRANSLATED. 


STUDENT LIFE IN RUSSIA. 


Nowhere in the world is the stu- 
dent subject to such a strict, search- 
ing and rigorous discipline as is the 
student in a Russian university. 
From his entrance into school the 
boy of ten or eleven years of age has 
to go through a long and tedious 
process of training, the nature of 
which, according to the New )ork 
World, tends more to ftit him for 
army service than to fill the pro- 
fessor’s chair. In the preparatory 
class the boys are taught the names 
of the royal family in order, and the 
names of the entire dynasty in their 
ranks and order. These he must 
know by heart. Next comes the 
way to render honor and salute all 
military officers should he meet them 
or speak about them. Here also he 
must learn by heart the Russian na- 
tional anthem, “God Save the Czar.” 
Next come marching and various 
military commands. Au account is 
kept of the physical developments of 
each boy, so when he is sixteen 
years old it can be seen by his physi- 
cal progress if he is fit for the army 
service. At this time the scholar 
receives a passport of “identifica- 
tion ” anda book containing the rules 
and regulations which are to govern 
his life in the institution. The dis- 
cipline the Russian student has to 
undergo may produce one or two re- 
sults. ‘The student may be obedient 
or ab,ectly slavish, or the rutes and 
laws by which he is governed may 
give him food for reflection and 
create a natural aversion to the au- 
thorities. 

Here are some of the requirements : 
Each student must wear a military 
uniform with brass and nickel-plated 
buttons, which have to be polished 
every day; each student must also 
clean his own shoes; mustache and 


beard are not allowed: hair must be| 


clipped close ; smoking and carrying 
a cane are forbidden, as well as the use 
of intoxicants whatsoever. While 
walking to and from school the stu- 
dent must carry on his back his knap- 
sack filled with books, weighing in 
all about twenty-five or thirty pounds. 
This he must do in all kinds of 
weather. The student cannot at- 
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tend any social or public gathering or 
entertainment, neither can he go to 
the theater or concert hall. He must 
not be on the street after 7 p. m. He 
must not read any newspaper what 
soever, or any books but those written 
by Russian authors and approved of 
by the censor. Anyone observing the 
violation of any of these rules may 
demand the student’s passport and 
return the same to the authorities, 
for which the informer receives a re- 
ward, while the student is punished 
by being locked up for twelve hours 
in a dark room. 

Secret societies or organizations 
among the students are not to be 
dreamed of; neither are students per- 
mitted to gather in groups. Two 
may converse or speak with one an- 
other, vLut three together are not al- 
lowed. A young Russian who says 
he attended one of these institutions 
is authority for the statement that 
there is always among the students 
one spy inten. The same person de- 
clares that when a spy makes an un- 
favorable report the student reported 
against suddenly disappears. In the 
year 1885, he affirms, there were 
twenty-one disappearances in St. Pe- 
tersburg University and double that 
number in Moscow. If inquiry is 
made for the missing student, the 
inquirer will be told that the young 
man was considered a dangerous sub- 
ject to the community and was tbere- 
fore removed out of harm’s way. The 
teachers, professors, and directors of 
universities are appointed by a body 
selected for that special purpose by 
the Czar himself. Many parents, 
knowing the risks and the dangers 
their boys are subject to while in a 
Russian university, educate them 
abroad. The young man sent abroad 
for education is looked upon by the 
authorities as a dangerous subject, 
full of liberal ideas and opinions con- 
cerning public problems. 

— Exchanye. 


TAKE THE CONSEQUENCES. 


The mother, more than the teach- 
er, has opportunities to quietly let a 
deed impress its nature upon the 
Child’s mind. Little children are 
naturally logical and quickly perceive 
justice or injustice. The child who 
is rightly treated will accept the right 
kind of punishment as a matter ol 
course. A friend of mine who had 
been given this idea of punishment, 
upon returning home one day found 
that her six-year-old boy had taken 
his younger brother over to the wagon- 
shop across the street, a forbidden 
spot, and they had smeared their 
aprons with the wagon-grease. In 
telling the story afterwards, she said : 
“My first impulse was to whip the 
boy, because he knew better than 
to go: but I thought I would try the 
other way of punishing him, and see 
if it would do any good. So I said, 
‘Why that’s too bad. It will be 
rather hard for you to get the grease 
off, tut I think I can help you, if 
you will get some turpentine. Kun 
to the drug store on the corner and 
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buy a small bottle of it.’” 
return she took the two aprons and 
spread them upon the floor of the 
back porch; then, giving him a little 
sponge and the bottle of turpentine, 


On his | 


| 


she showed him how to begin his | 


cleaning. Ina few minutes hesaid: 
“Oh, mamma, this stuff smells hor- 
rid!” “Yes,” she replied, serenely, 
“IT know it does; 
of turpentine very much, but | think 
you will get through svon.” So Willie 


kept on scrubbing until he had 
cleaned the aprons as well as he 
could. “Well,” said his mother, as 


she helped him put away the clean- 
ing ‘material, “I think my boy will 
be more careful about going to the 
wagon-shop, will he not ?” 
| will!” was his emphatic reply. 
—Hlizabeth Harrison. 


THE smallest living organisms, and 
those most to be feared by man in his 
battle for existence with the rest of na- 
ture, are bacteria, or microbes. 


l dislike the smell | 


“You bet | 


Th eC V | 


. } 
have an average diameter of but one 


twenty-five thousandth of an inch, and 
a length from one toten times as great. 
The smallest of them are, however, 
much more minute than this: large 
numbers are only just visible under the 
highest powers of our best microscopes, 
and there is no doubt that still more 
powerful instruments would reveal 
multitudes of new forms. Two thou- 
sand microbes could swim side by side 
through the eye of a needle, and one 
could hold fifty millions of millions in 
the hollow of one’s hand. An ordinary 
microbe will divide and become two 
every hour, or in even less time, and 
if it and its descendants were given 


they could continue their divisions 
without interruption, in a day they 
would number forty million individu- 
uals. Some kinds have the property of 
producing poisonous secretions which 
cause disease. When a _ person be- 
comes infected with some of these 
microbes, it may be only a small num- 
ber, their great fertility will soon 
cause their number to be so increased 


Che Sunday School 


THE FOURTH YEAR OF THE SIX 
YEARS’ COURSE. 


Tee Flowering of the Hebrew 
ligion. 


——_ _ ———— 


» W. FENN. 


LESSON IX. 


JESUS AND THE 


Luke vil. 36-50. 


SINNER. 


oo 


Thia man receiveth sinners.—Luke xv.2. 


Re- | 


woman so kindly may have led them to 
twist the story which Luke has pre- 
served in its original form. Fortunately 
the representation which this story 
gives, as found in Luke, of Jesus’ 
ethical judgment, is so thoroughly sub- 
stantiated by all other accounts; that 
we may dismiss merely critical ques- 
tions and regard the narrative in Luke, 
and this picture which is based upon it, 


as true to the feeling of Jesus if not to 
historic fact. 


But are we willing to agree that the 
woman at the feet of Jesus is really 


better, morally, than the Pharisees 


who sit at his side? 


| pure, clean faces. 


| 


Do I find love so full in my nature, God's | 


ultimate gift, 
That I doubt his own love can compete 
with it? Here the parts shift? 
Here the creature surpass the creator,— 
the end, what began? 


Picture: Jesus and the Sinner. Hofmann. 


In the last lesson we saw how Jesus 
offended prejudices of race and religion 
und so turned the tide against him. 


To-day we are to study the chief among 


/not sitting upright at the table, and 
un unlimited food supply so that they | 


| 


| 
i 


his ethical judgments, which would 
still be a ground of reproach in many 
quarters were it thoroughly under- 
stood. The picture shows us three 
Pharisees amazed and indignant at the 
way Jesus is treating a woman who is 
pouring ointment from an alabaster 
flask upon his feet and wiping them 
with her hair. The picture is inaccu- 
rate in detail, for Jesus was reclining, 


there is a patronizing lordliness in the 
hand outstretched over the woman's 
head that we cannot like, but the faces 
of the Pharisees are good and instruct- 
ive. One is looking at Jesus in horror 
that he should allow this woman, who 
in the narrative is vaguely but signif- 
icantly styled “a sinner,” to come so 
near him. Another Pharisee who has 
recognized the woman is whispering 
into his neighbor’s ear that Jesus can- 


that illness and perhaps death may re- | not b2 a prophet, for if he were he 


sult. —The Weekly Review. 


AN advocate of sanitary reform holds 
that fruits and berries, intelligentiyv 
selected and properly used, might take 
the plaee of less harmless and much 
more expensive drugs. Under’ the 
category of laxatives he includes or- 
anges, plums, figs, tamarinds, and 
mulberries. Pomegranates, cranber- 
ries, blackberries, and quinces are 
astringent (blackberry jelly having 
proved a specific for the cure of dysen- 
tery in cases where even laudanum 
failed); grapes, black currants, and 
cactus figs (“prickly pears”) are diu- 
retics; lemons, limes, and white cur- 
rants are refrigerants. Apples coun- 
teract seasickne3ss and relieve the 
hausea cau3sed by tobacco smoke. A 
kind of blue grapes, resembling our 
Concords, are used in Switzerland for 
the cure of dyspepsia. The patient is 
kept on a low diet of bread and skim- 
milk, somatimes bread and water, but 
twice a day is permitted to turn him- 
self loose upon a large vineyard, and 
eat away to the limit of his physical 
capacity. The combined diuretic and 
laxative effect of the grape juice puri- 
es the blood, and atealeake restores 
the vigor of a disordered stomach. 

—HKHachange. 


| 
| 
| 


would know her character and, of 

course, would condemn her. The third, 

regardless of Jesus, is almost rising 
from his chair as if fearing that the 
woman at whom he looks with scorn 

and disgust may attempt to perform a 

like service for him. 

Which of the company did Jesus 
think the best ?—Jesus taught that 
the sinful woman was morally bet- 
ter than the complacent Pharisees. 
This is certainly a startling judg- 

ment. Of the woman we know abso- 

lutely nothing. Matthew, Mark and 

John speak of an anointing in Bethany 

by Mary, the sister of Lazarus and 

Martha; and therefore many have sup- 

posed that the same incident, is related 

by Luke. who is silent as to the woman’s 
name and lays the scene in the home 
of Simon indeed, although in Luke he 
isa Galilean Pharisee, while the Simon 
of the other account is a leper of Beth- 
any. But it is incredible from all we 
know of Mary that she was a woman 
who could be called “sinful” and of 
whom Jesus would say “ Her sins which 
are many.” There may have been two 
anointings of Jesus, or the reluctance 
of Jesus’ disciples to believe that their 
Master could have treated an abandoned 


| 


Look at their 
faces: with perhaps the exception of 
the whisperer, all of these men have 
That Pharisee with 
hands crossed on his breast is not one 
who would “devour widows’ houses and 
for a pretense make long prayers ”; he is 
obviously no hypocrite, but an honest, 
upright, pure-minded man. The Phar- 
isee who is ready to rise shows a face 
that tells of long fastings if not of 
prayer; he also isa man of integrity 
and purity. Why, then, does Jesus 
contrast them unfavorably with the 
sinful woman? Their faces show: for 
while there is no trace of evil passion 


there is notasingle hint of gentleness or 
tender sympathy. 


They despise the 
woman, and cannot see why Jesus 
allows her in his presence. Therefore 
were they in the opinion of Jesus in 
worse case morally than the woman at 
his feet. He thought that coldness 
was worse than passion, that unsympa- 
thetic righteousness ranked lower in 
the moral scale than erring tender- 
ness. Sins of the flesh were less hein- 
ous than sins of the spirit. In Dante 
the same verdict is rendered; sins of 
incontinence are punished in the circles 
next below the unbaptized, while sins 
of treachery have their retribution in 
the belt just above the lowest depth of 
hell. Yet, does not this shock our 
moral sense? Is it really true that a 
perfectly respectable but hard-hearted, 
unfeeling man is farther from the king- 
dom of heaven than another who, 
though warm and sympathetic, is 
guilty of incontinence? That is a fair 
question for discussion. There is no 
doubt, however, how Jesus felt about 
it: his associations were often with so- 
cial outcasts—the publicans and sin- 
ners. He belisved in them, and trusted 
them most of all, finding them most 
responsive to his word. We judge in- 
stinctively the same way. We love 
reckless, loving Rip Van Winkle, but 
we turn away from a bloodless, heart- 
less man. ‘To the religious teachers of 
the day Jesus said: “ The publicans and 
the harlots go into the kingdom of 
heaven before you.” 


What did Jesus say about forgive- 
ness ?>—Jesus said that the presence 
of love in a man or woman always 
meant forgiveness. 


* Jesus held forth no low standard of 
life. It was he who taught that it 
were better to cast eye or foot away 
than to be led into sin; he took judg- 
ment upon evil in heart or even in look 
as well as in actual ceed; his ideal of 
morality was extraordinarily high, he 
shared the divine hatred of sin. And 
yet with all rigor of the moral code he 
had also a tender yearning over the 
lost sheep of Israel whom he had 
come to call to repentance. Jesus de- 
clared to Simon that the woman’s sins 
were forgiven, but the ground of for- 
giveness is obscure in the narrative. 
Judging from the parable of the two 
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debtors, which Luke assigns to this oc- /he gave it a religious significance and 
casion, we should conclude that this act | sanction by enjoining it as a duty for 
of reverent, grateful homage was | men on the ground of the divine love 
prompted by words of forgiveness | toward them.” And matching this 
which Jesus had previously spoken to | thought of the duty of man to man is 
her. She loved much because much | another of the feeling of God toward 
had been forgiven to her. Butinthe|man. Jesus regarded his thoughts and 
story as we have it there is a hint of a | feelings as revelations of God. Hence 
very much more surprising doctrine, | when he felt pity for the wayward and 
namely, that sin whicn is prompted by | | fallen he knew that Gcd pited them too. 
love is forgiven because of that love. | When he found nocondemnation in his 
It may be that the latter thought rep- | own heart he declared the forgiveness 
resents the real teaching of Jesus,which of God. To say that Jesus could not 
his disciples either misunderstood or | have pronounced forgiveness in the 
modified because of its possible dan- beory of God unless he were himself 
gerous consequences. it is beyond | Gcd is to miss utterly the very central 
doubt, however, that Jesus taught that ‘idea of Jesus. So men did see in Jesus 
in a loving temper was the only for- | a fresh revelationcf God. The expres- 
giveness for sin. In contrast to Paul, | sion of the Pharisees in the picture 
who ordinarily conceived of forgiveness | shows how they felt toward sinful men 


as something external and forensic, | and women: in them is the revelation 
Jesus always thought of it as in-|of the wrath of God against all un- 
ward and ethical. The man wh0|righteousness: but Jesus was a purer, 


forgives his brother is himself for- 
given by God, since forgiveness of sin 
can be only the removal of sin, which 
is: elfishness, from the heart. If love be 
within, sin is not there, and did not 
Jesus always put evilin the heart-mo- 
tive and not in the outward act of | union of qualities in a man is a revela- 
transgressicn’ We see, therefore, | tion of their existence in God. In 
that this idea of forgiveness to love | Jesus men saw that purity could be 
which, perhaps, shocks us at first |tender and that tenderness could be 
stat nz, is really in harmony with a | pure. 

great deal of the thought peculiar to | 
Jesus, it falls in with his general way 
of thinking, and may therefore have 


better man than any one of his table- 
companions, and in his compassion was 
a revelaticn of the love and pity. of 
Gcd. It was rare then—is it not rare 
now ?—to see purity combined with 
pity for the impure, and to find that 


How did this teaching turn the people 
against Jesus ?—It offended their 


1 is meh) iy j ‘tic ] . eas 
aoe. “tt cm de csteme Beal tae dees ethical traditions and made them 
the love redeem the fault? In any question his purity and prophetic 


event. there is no forgiveness while 
the heart remains hard and :elfish. <A 
great deal is said in current religious 
teaching about forgiveness of sins, but 
it is usually in the line of Paul’s 
thought. Indeed, in this very narra- 
tion, as Luke gives it, the closing 


character. 


ae 


Is it strange that men should have 
drawn back from such teaching as we 
have studied to-day’ Are we quite 
sure of its truth ourselves? Does it 
not still arouse suspicion when a man 
verses have an unmistakably Pauline |“ receiveth sinners”? Are we ready 
ring. “Thy faith hath saved thee ”— | to agree that sins of the spirit are ac- 
but the real Jesus is heard in the other | tually worse than sins of the flesh ? 
saying: “For she loved much.” Sinis|Is it clear to us that love maketh an 
in the heart: if the heart be cold and |atonement for sins? We have been 
unsympathetic the man is_ sinful, | taught for so many years that Jesus 
though the conduct may be blameless | was truly God, and the relics of that 
in its obedience to the “Thou shalt | belief still color our feeling so deeply, 
not ” of law: sin is forgiven only when | that we fail to1ealize the sublime au- 
the heart is restored to sympathetic, |dacity which led him to affirm that 
tender, unselfish love. Only in the} God telt as he, the obscure carpenter 
spirit of willingness to forgive others | of an obscure Galilean town, felt to- 
is a man’s own forgiveness found. ward sinners. Among the Jews, who 


sed .. | abhorred uncleanness, who had got into 

How could vous speak for God in the way of thinking of God asa judge 

forgiving sins?—Because he knew | and his relation to men as legal, and 
that God could not be more barsk 


who had a written revelation of God 

r hey d d , 
and severe than man, and he found which they deemed supreme and final 
in his own heart only pity and for. 


is it any wonder that there arose a re- 
giveness for penitent sinners. 


volt against the teaching of Jesus ? 

In teaching this lesson the greatest 
care must be taken not to minimize 
the guilt of sins of the flesh, but to 
show in their true heinousness the 
more subtle sins of the spirit. Haw- 
thorne has much that bears onthe sub- 
ject—see, for instance, the character of 
Hilda in “The Marble Faun” (cf. espe- 
cially chaps. xxiii. and xlii.), the 
stories of “Egotism,” “ The Christmas 
Banquet,” “Ethan Brand” and “ The 
Man of Adamant.” Dante also should 
be studied. 


We have come upon another applica- 
tion of what in an earlier lesson we 
found to be the distinctive and peculiar 
method of Jesus—he reasoned from 
man to Gcd and from God toman. His 
ethical principle is, “* Treat men as God 
treats them—Be ye perfect even as your 
Father who is in heaven is perfect.” 
Beyond this law we can hardly go, for 
the moral law which is to govern the 
relations of man to man must be re- 
vealed innature: by that law God deals 
with man and by that same law man 


Questions. 


must ultimately treat his brother. As 
Dr. Cone has admirably said: “ The The Picture.—Its inaccuracies of de- 
peculiar, the original contribution | tail,—could you discover any from read- 


which Jesus made to this department 
of ethics consists in the setting in 
which he placed the duty of universal 
love, or perhaps. better, in the founda- 
tion on which he established it, when 


ing the account in Luke even without 
any other knowledge of Eastern cus- 
toms? What sort of men should you 
judge the Pharisees to be from their 


is looking ” 
of Jesus’ 
The Ethical Discrimination of Jesus. 
—Do you really think that Jesus was 
right in his ethical judgment upon 
heartless Pharisees and passionate sin- 
ners? Whom would Jesus call “the 
perishing classes”? Can you think of 
other sayings attributed to him or 
stories told of him which have the 
same idea’ Do you think of cther 
great teachers in literature and 1eligion 
who have taught similarly ? What is 
forgiveness’ What revelation of God 
did men find in Jesus” 

The Kthical. Law of Jesus.—What 
was it? How sound do you think it is ? 
Can we find out how God treats men ? 
Has society adopted that principle ? In 
an article on The Psychological Labo- 
ratory at Harvard, Dr. Nichols says: 
“Every ethical problem is a }yschc- 
logical problem.” Has thatany bearing 
up_n this principle cf Jesus ? 

The Ethical Sanction of Jesus.—What 


Do you like the attitude 


was it? What has ethics to do with 
religion from the point of view of 


Jesus?’ The method of Jesus and how 
he applied it to moral problems. 

And now, two questions, the. most 
important of all: Have we truly repre- 
rented the ethical thought of Jesus” 
Do you believe that thought to be 
true r 


For Alcoholism 
Use Horsiord’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. P. P. Gilmartin, Detroit, Mich.. 
says: “Ihave found it very satisfactory 
in its effects, notably in the prostration 
attendant upon alconolism.” 


Starved to Death 


in midst of plenty. Unfortunate, wu.cces- 
sary, yet we hearof it often. Infants thrive 
physically and mentally when properly fed. 
The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 
is undoubtedly the rafest and best infant fuod 
obtainable. Grocers and Druggists. 


The whole world pays tribute to the merits 
of “Garland” Stoves and Ranges. 


INSTRUMENTS ‘°:.2:¢" PHOTOGRAPHY! 


Amateur or Protessional work at moderate prices. 
Address GEORGE WALE MARKsBORO, New Jersey. 


owder Point School, Duxbury, Mass. Am- 
_ ple grounds on Plymouth Bay. Individual 
teaching. Laboratories. 50 boys. F. B. KNAPP. 


BEGINNINGS 


According to the LEGENDS and Ac- 
cording to the TRUER STORY, 


BY ALLEN WALTON GOULD. 


The First Year’s Work in the Six 
Years’ Course of Study. 

- Arranged for by the Western Unita- 
rian Sunday School Society. 

This book is prepared by Rev. a. W. Gould, 
President of the Society, and is weil calculated 
to Jead the private student and Unity Club 
classes, as well as the Sunday School classes, 
into the surprises and inspirations of Evolu- 
tion as applied to the foundations of morals 
and religion. Every student of these subjects 
will be glad of a copy. 

Look at it and look into it, and try it. 


SINGLE COPIES............. 25 cts. 
ee $2.50 


-————FOR SALE BY-— 


Western Unitarian Sanday School Society, 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


—— | 


Subscriber: Notice the date on your ad- 
dress label. It indicates the time to which 
your subscription is paid. If yours is past 


faces, from the direction in which each 


due, help us along by renewing now. 
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Wotes from the field | 


Chicago.—The Annual Conference of 
the Unitarian and other Independent 
Societies of Illinois will be held at All 
Souls Church from the jth to the 9th 
of November. The following is the 
program: ‘Tuesday, Nov. 7, 8 p. m., 
Annual Sermon, by Rev. H. W. Thom- 
as of Chicago: ¥ p. m., Social Reunion. 
Wednesday, Nov. 8, 10 a. m., Devotion- 
al Meeting. led by Rev. J. V. Blake, 
Chicago: il a. m., Reports of State 
Work by the Secretary and the minis- 
ters of the different churches; 3 p. m., 
Paper on “The Liberal Church and the 
People,” by Rev. R. A. White, Chi- 
cago: Discussion opened by Rev. R. B. 
Marsh, Peoria: 4+ p. m., Paper on 
Method; of Missionary Work in Lib. 
eral Churches,” by Rev. A. N. Alcott, 
Klgin: Discussion opened by Rev. A. 
H. Laing, Joliet; 8&8 p. m., Platform 
Meeting on “The Larger Religious 
Horizon,”— The Larger Horizon of the 
Universalist Church, by Rev. A. J. 
Canfield, Chicago: The Larger Horizon 
of the Unitarian Church, by Rev. Ida 
Hultin, Moline: The Larger Horizon 
of the Independent Church, by Rav. J. 
H. Acton, Aurora: The Larger Hori- 
zon of the Jewish Church, by Rabbi 
Hirsch; The Larger Horizon of the 
Ethical Movement, by Mr. M. M. Manga- 
sarian, Chicago: The Possibilities of 
Liberal Organization, by Rev. J. Ll. 
Jones, Chicago. Thursday, 10a. m., De- 
votional Meeting: 11 a. m., Business. 


Hinsdale, [il.—The pulpit at Hins- 
dale was filled Oct. lo and 22 by the 
Rev. Messrs. Vivekananda and Na- 
garkar, who preached with much ac- 
ceptance to overflowing houses. <A 
course of lectures by Me3srs. Vivekan- 
anda and Hirai are also being given 
and attended to the full capacity of the 
church. Next Suniay the pulpit will 
be occupied by the Rev. J. C. Allen, a 
recent graduate of Meadville and a 
former parishioner of Mr. Gannett in 
Rochester, who writes very cordially 
in commendation of him. 

Geneva, [1l.—The Unitarian Society 
held its annual meeting in the church 
Wednasday, Oct. 18. After supper the 
meeting was called to order by Mrs. 
Harvey, Chairman of the Board of 
Trustee;3, to listen to reports and elect 
officers for the coming year. Mrs. 
Harvey, Mr. B. W. Dodson and Mrs. 
Blackman were elected trustees, Mr. 
T. H. Eddowes secretary, and Miss Liz- 
zie Long treasurer. The principal work 
of the past year was the building of 
the parsonage, funds for which were 
largely contributed by outside friends, 
who personally or by report were fa- 
miliar with the early history of the 
church, especially in connection with 
the labors of Mr. Conant more than 
fifty years ago. The society desires to 
express in this way its sincere thanks 
to all friends, East and West, who have 
aided in this work. A small indebted- 
ness of about $200 remaining, it was 
voted to raise that among ourselves, 
and Mr. Dodson and Mr. Harvey were 
appointed a committee for that pur- 
pore. Onthe following Sunday, Har- 
vest Sunday, the full amount was: 
raised, and the socisty is now out of 
debt. 


St. Paul, Minn.—During the four 
Sundays in November and the first two 
of Decamber, Rev. S. M. Crothers will 
deliver aseries of evening sermons on 


Beauty is truth, truth beauty,—that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know.— 


and the last from Browning : 

To trace love's first beginning in mankind. 

To know even hate is but a masque of love's | 
lo see a good in evil, and a hope 

In ill success. | 
The other texts are. in order, from 
Shelley, Wordsworth, Emerson and 
Matthew Arnold. 


New Paynesville, Minn.—The Rev. 
Helen G. Putnam, of Fargo, N. D., did | 
some good work here this week. On 
Sunday, the 22d ult., she held a service | 
in I. O. O. F. Hall, kindly donated by 
the large-hearted members of that or- | 
der. Fifty persons attended, and gave 
the closest attention to her fine dis- 
courss on character. In the evening | 
she addres;ed a house-full in the Con- | 
gregational Church on the Parliament | 
of Religions. She spent the next three | 
days visiting unorthodox families, and | 
found:more than a dozen who belonged | 
to no fold, and were glad to-hear the 
free word. Besides these families she 
found about twenty individuals who 
were equally glad to hear her. If | 
friends of the liberal faith were to | 


inquiry meeting, at which the students 


kept her busy several hours answering 
questions. In reference t9 this occasion 
The Student, the college paper, spoke 
a3 follows: 


The talk given by Miss Safford in Morrill 
Hall Sunday afternoon was appreciated by all, 
whether agreeing with her belief or not. We 
have a very able class of ministers to address 
us on Sundays, and students would enjoy more 
talks from them after the manner of this one. 
We are here for education of the broadest kind, 


for information on all questions and on all 


sides of the question; and this can only come 
from the most perfect liberty of discussion 
and access to all sources of information. It is 


a violation of the non-sectarian spirit of a 


State institution to suppress the expression 


of opinion on one side of areligious question 


on the supposition that “our side” contains 
all the truth that has been unearthed and 
doubtless the truth will perish with us. Let 
“non-sectarianism ” be true non-sectarianism. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.— The Cincinnati 
Branch of the National Alliance of 
Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian 
Women, of which Mary P. Wells 
Smith is President, has sent us the fol- 
lowing interesting program for 
1893-94: October 16th.—Ext-a-Biblical 
Religions. Rev. Geo. A. Thayer. A 
paper written for the International 


travel about among the people awhile | Congress of Unitarians, at Chicago. 
they would be surprised at the endless | November 13th.—What I Learned at 
field for work. Thousands of hearts| Chicago. Five-minute talks by Mes- 
are waiting to be warmed to life and | dames Brotherton, Corre, Champion, 
love by the sunny rays of reason in| Stanwood, Stone, Sykes, Owens, Goep- 
religion. G. R. Ss. | per, Ives, and other ladies. December 
Mt. Pleasant, Mich.—The Michigan | 4Jth.—Early Unitarianism in Cincin- 
Conference of Unitarian and Indepen- | 2@ti. Mrs. Lucy k. A. Kebler, Janu- 
dent Churches will be he'd at Mt. | @ary 8th.—Religious News Committee’s 
Pleasant. from the 7th to the 9th of | Report. February 12th. — Unitarian 


November. The following is the pro- 
gram: Nov. 7, 1893, Opening Sermon, 
7:30 p.m., by Rev. W. D. Simmonds; 
Nov. 8, Devotional Meating, 9 to 10 a. ) 
m., led by Rev. MH. Digby Johnston; | 


Reports of officers, Reports 


| 


from | 
Churches in the State, Appointment of | 
‘committee, 10 to 11: Paper by Rev. T. 
B. Forbush, followed by discussion, 11 

to 12: Paper b 


holz. followed by discussion, 2 to 3 p. 


t>» the Advancament of Liberal Reli- 
gion”—Ist, “Science, Giving Juster 
Views of God and Man,” Rev. H. Digby 
Johnston: 2d, “Historic Criticism, 
Giving Juster Views of Revelation and 
the Bible :” 2d, “Growth of Human 
Sympathy,” Kev. Caroline J. Bartlett. 
Nov. 9, Devotional Mesting, 9 to 10 a. 
m., lei by Rev. C. J. Bartlett; Paper 
by Rev. Reed Stuart and discussion, 
10 to 11; Paper by Hon. S. U. Hop- 
kin; and discussion, 11 to 12; Closing 
Business of the Conference and Elec- 
tion of Officers, 12 m. 


Manistee, Mich.—The Secretary of 
the Western Conference preached at 
Manistee, Oct. 22, and was greeted by 
a large and sympathetic audience. The 
church is still without a minister, but 
is ready for the right person when he 
or she comes. That they were still 


fifty copies of “Beginnings” within ten 
minutes of the close of the services. 


Ames, Iowa.—Rev. Miss Safford, of 
Sioux City, who with her colleague, 
Miss Gordon, has also for some time 
been caring for the religious needs of 
Cherokee, preaching there every other 
week, and contributing to the organi- 
zation of a promising Unity club, has 
now turned her attention to the 
State Agricultural College at this 
place, in the chapel of which she 


“Texts from the Poets.” The first text 
is from Keats, — 


preached to the students Oct. 15, and 
| in the afternoon held a largely attended 


alive was shown by their purchasing. 


Hymns and Hymn Writers. Mrs. Davis 
James. March 12th.—The Religious 
and Ethical Influence of Poetry. Mrs. 
E. M. Brown. April 9th.—The Unity 
of Religions. Miss Anna Laws. May 
14th. — Philanthropic News Commit- 
tee’s Report. 


Marietta, Ohio.—Services have been 
held here throughout the summer, and 


Rev. F. W. N. Hugen- | the various activities of the church are 


already organizing for new work. The 


m.; Paper by Rev. J. T. Sunderland | Sunday school has started, using “ Be- 
and discussion, 3 to 4 p. m.: Platform ginnings ” a3 its text book, witha regu- 
Meeting, 7 p. m., subject, “The Aids | Jar teachers’ meeting and the prospect 


of a Children’s Church later. The 
Unity Club is soon to take up the study 
of politics: and the Young Ladies’ Lec- 
ture Committee has just had a lecture 
by Mrs. Jennes3s-Miller. the proceeds of 
which are to goto start a Boys’ Club. 
The indefatigableJyoung minister, Mr. 
Penney, is giving a course of Monday 
evening readings from Living Ameri- 
can Poets. The following is the list of 
the authors and the dates: Sept. 25, 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich; Oct. 9, Edgar 
Fawcett: Oct. 23, Bert Harte: Nov. 6, 
Edward Rowland Sill: Nov. 20, Anne 
Reeve Aldrich: Dee. 4, Walter 
Learned: Dec. 18, College Verse; Jan. 
8, Jas. Whitcomb Riley; Jan. 22, Wil- 
liam Watson: Feb. 5, John Henry 
Brown: Feb. ‘19, William Dean 
Howells: March 5, Clinton Scollard ;: 
March 19, Hamlin Garland. 


Baltimore, Md —The historic church 
at Baltimore, which during the twen- 
ty years of Mr. Charles R. Weld’s pas- 
torate has paid a debt of $30,000 and 

| built a chapel house with many conveni- 
‘ences for the work of the parish, has 
just completed extensive interior alter- 
ations of the churech-building, and on 
the 29th of October conmemorated t1e 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the dedi- 
cation of the original building and 
consecrated the remodeled church to 
its large religious and humanitarian 
work. Rev. James De Normandie, of 
Boston, and the pastor were to conduct 
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the service at 1l a. m. and Rev. Grin- 
dall Reynolds was to preach in the 
evening. 

The Brooklyn (N. Y.) Ethical Asso- 
ciation will give for the year 1893-1894, 
a series of lectures, or essays, Sunday 
evenings, on LIFE, AND THE CONDI- 
TIONS OF SURVIVAL, as follows: LI. 
Oct. 29, 1893. “Cosmic Evolution as re- 
lated to Ethics,” by Dr. Lewis G. Janes, 
President of the Association. Il. Nov. 
12. “Solar Energy,” by Mr. A. Emer- 
son Palmer. Ill. Nov. 26. “The At- 
mosphere,” by Dr. Robert G. Eccles, 
Ist Vice President. IV. Dec. 10. “ Wa- 
ter,” by Dr. Rossiter W. Raymond. 
V. Dec. 24. “ Foed,;” by Prof. W. O. At- 
water, of Wesleyan University. VI. 
Jan. 14, 1894. “Structural Variation,” 
by Prof. E. D. Cope, of the University 
of Pennsylvania. VII. Jan. 28. “ Lo- 
comotion,” by Dr. L. M. Holbrook, ed- 
itor of the Journal of Hygiene. VALI. 
Feb. 11. “Work,” by Dr. David A. 
Gorton. IX. Feb. 25. “ Protective 
Covering.” by Mrs. Lizzie Cheney 
Ward. X. March ll. “Shelter,” by Mr. 
Z. Sidney Sampson. XI. March 2. 
“ Habit,” by Rey. John W. Chadwick. 
XII. April & “Sanitation,” by Mr. 


James A. Skilton, Corresponding See- | 


retary of the Association. XIII. April 
22. “ Philanthropy,” by Rev. John C. 


Kimball, Corresponding Member of the 


Association. XIV. April 2% “ Re- 
ligion,” by Rev. Edward P. Powell, 


Corresponding Member of the Asso- 
ciation. (These essays will be pub- 
lished monthly at 10 cents a copy, by 
Chas. H. Kerr & Co., and may be ob- 
tained at that price from the Unity 
Publishing Company. ) 

Olympia, Wash:—Rev. W. G. Eliot, 
of Seattle, is ministering to the society 
at this plece by coming over Sunday 
evenings and holding services here. 
Rev. Napcleon Hoagland, who has 
labored with the society for three 
years, is now visiting with his family 
at his old home in Shelby County, III. 
He tarried three weeks in Chicago to 
attend the Fair, and he announces his 
readine:s to take work in a new field 
by the Ist of November. 


Santa Barbara, Cal.—Rev. Henry G. 


Spaulding, who during Mr. Thacher’s | 


absence in the East is supplying the 
pulpit of Unity Church, on October 10 
conducted the funeral exercises held 
over the remains of Rev. Samuel A. 
Dyberg, who died there at Santa Bar- 
bara Cottage Hospital October &. 

Early in the month Mrs. Laura Or- 
miston Chant addressel a large audi- 
ence on “The Modern Woman.” 


Four beautiful Christmas Services with 
ilistd. title pages, 5 cts. each, samples 
of the four, 15 cts. Twovery fine xmas 
cantatas, samples 30 cts. each. Catalog. 
Geo, F. Rosche & Co., 40 W. Madison St. Chicago, 1 


that is pleasant and profitable, send us your 
address immediately. We teach men and 
women how to earn from $5 per day to $3,000 
per year without having had previous experi- 
ence, and furnish the employment at which 


they can make that amount, Capital unneces- 


sary. A trial will cost you nothing. Write to- 
day, and address 


E. C. ALLEN & CO., 
Box 1001. Augusta, Maine. 


LESSED BE DRUDGERY.—A sermon by W. C. 
Gannett; white, hand-made ; aper cover, l(c. 
Unity Pblishing Company, Chicago. 


‘* The lovers of the light are one.” 


Religions of the World. 


By JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


THE SEVEN GREAT RELIGIOUS TEACHERS. 


_— — 


I. MOSES. Il. ZOROASTRR. Lif. CONFUCIUS, Iv. BUDDHA. 


V. SOKRATES. Vi. JESUS. VIL MOHAMMED. 


These sermons, dedicated to the Parliament of Religions and published through the energy 
of his parish, have already given the author, Jenkin Lloyd Jones, a wide hearing in that 
Parliament. Several thousand copies of these sermons were sold during the sessions of the 

Parliament at the Art Institute. Besides the sermon thought, these little books give in a small 
space a comprehensive idea of the life and teachings of each of the great prophets. 


Mr. H. DHARMAPALA, Secretary of the Buddhist Society of Ceylon, writes to the committee 
in reference to the Buddha sermon: “Jenkin Lloyd Jones deserves the thanks of the follow- 
ersof the gentle teacher of Asia for bringing out in pamphlet form the Life and Teachings 
of that Savior of humanity to suit the minds of the American student of religion. 
mend it heartily.” 


/ rEeCONI- 


M’p ALEXANDER RUSSELL WEBB, Editor of the Moslem World, published in New York, 
writes: “J have just finished your most excellent lecture entitled *Mohanmed, the Prophet 
of Arabia,’ and Tassure yeu Tam qreatly pleased at the manner in which you have treated 
the subject. It is the fairest and most truthful composition I have seen in the English lan- 
quage not made by a Mohammedan. Ican plainly see how your mind has risen above the 
prejudices that Christians usually entertain toward Islam and its teacher. I congratulate 
you sincerely on having made a bold and effective stand in favor of truth, * * * I will 
. very glad to have some of these lectures to sell, and will place it on our hook list. 


Dri fT SING GEL 6 iv 0ds Ca adeidaseccocateboass lathe ceeiuheeseian’ 
rices: )Set Complete, in suitable envelope case,...... 


Address the UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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MAMMOTH GARLAND. 
MICHIGAN STOVE C0.S BIG STOVE, WORLD'S FAIR EXHIBIT, CHICAGO, 1893. 
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DIMENSIONS, ETC... OF MAMMOTH “«GARLAND."'—Height, 25 feet: length, 30 feet; 
width, 20 feet; weight, 2) tons. Required three full cars to transpurt big stove alone. Total 


size of exhibit, 39x40 feet. Value of exhibit, $25,000. Our goods are not entered for premium or 
award. We prefer the public to be the judges. 


O-OPERATION IN BOOK-BUYING 


—— ee ——_ — 


ee So 


Established in 1886, our business has lately been organized into a co- 
operative stock company with 1,000 shares at $10 each, stockholders 
having the privilege of purchasing all books at greatly reduced prices. 
Particulars on application. 

Our equipment of typesetting machines now enables us to bring out 
new books in the best style with the least possible delay and expense, 
and we are glad to submit figures to authors and publishers. 


| Charles H. Kerr & Co., (Incorporated) 175 Monroe St., Chicago. 


November 2, 1893. 


Announcements 


THE FRATERNITY OF LIBERAL 
RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES IN 
CHICAGO. 


UNITY WILL BE GLAD TO PUBLISH, IN THIS 
COLUMN, SUNDAY ANNOUNCEMENTS, OR ANY 
OTHER NOTICE OF ACTIVITIES IN CONNECTION 
WITH ANY OF THESE SOCIETIES, FREE OF 
CHARGE. COPY MUST BE SENT TO UNITY OF- 
FICE NO LATER THAN TUESDAY MORNING OF 
EACH WEEK. 


’ 


The bracketed words in the list below indi- 
cate the special fellowship with which the so- 
cicties have been identified; but for all local. 
ethical and spiritual purposes the words are 

rowing less and less in importance, when used 

© differentiate the one from the other. The 
pastors and societies named below have a 
2wing sense of community of work and in- 
erest, viz.: The liberation of the human 
mind from superstition and bigotry. the con- 
secration of the life that now is, and the enno- 
bling of our city, our country and the world. | 


ALL SOULS CHURCH (Unitarian), corner Oak- 


<a - 


wood boulevard and Langley avenue. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 
CENTRAL CHURCH (Independent), Central 


Music Hall, corner of State and Randolph 
etreets. David Swing, Minister. 


CHURCH OF OUR FATHER (Universalist), 80 


Hall street. L. J. Dinsmore, Minister. 

CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH (Unitarian), cor- 
ner of Michigan avenue and 23d street. W. W. 
Fenn, Minister. 

CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Universalist), 
corner Warren avenre and Robey street. W. 
H. Harris, Min 

ENGLEWOOD UNIVERSALIST CHURCH, Stew- 
art avenue and 65th street. R. A. White, 
Minister. 

ETHICAL CULTURE SOCIETY, Grand Opera 
House, Clark street, near Randolph. M. M. 
Mangasarian, Minister. 

FRIEND'S SOCIETY, second floor of the Athe- 
neum Building, 18 Van Buren Street. John J. 
Cornell and others will speak. 

K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 33d street. Isaac 8. Moses, Minis- 
ter. 

OAK PARK UNITY CHURCH (Universalist). R. 
F, Johonnot, Minister. 

PEOPLE'S CHURCH (Independent), McVicker's 
Theater, Madison street, near State. H. W. 
Thomas, Minister. 

RYDER CHAPEL (Universalist). Sheridan ave- 
nue, Woodlawn. John 8. Cantwell, Minister. 

SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana ave- 
nue and 2ist street. E.G. Hirsch, Minister. 

ST. PAUL’S CHURCH (Universalist), Prairie 
avenue and 28th street. A. J. Canfield, Min- 
ister. 

THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of Mon- 
roe and Lafilin streets. J. Vila Blake, Minia- 
ter. 

UNITY “CHURCH (Unitarian), corner of Dear- 
born avenue and Walton place. T. G. Milsted, 
Minister. 

ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner Wash- 
ington boulevard and Union Park. Joseph 
Stoltz, Minister. 


AT ALL SOULS CHURCH Rev. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, the pastor, will conduct the Harvest 
Service, at 11 a. m. 


The Jenness-Miller Monthly is 
a magazine devoted to artistic 
dress, and is a standard in this 
department. .. The subscription 
price is $1.00 a year, but if sub- 
Scribed for in connection with 
UNITY we will send this maga- 
Zine and UNITY for one year 
(whether the UNITY subscription 
be a new one or a renewal) for 
$1.65. Address the Unity Pub- 
lishing Company, 175 Dearborn 
Street, Chicago. 


UNITY 
WORLD'S FAIR ACCOMMODATIONS. 


~~ 


The following chances for entertain- 
mentare all vouched for by the editor 
of this paper. All the advertising par- 
ties are known to him and they belong to 
Unity’s household: 


MRS. J. A. McKINNEY, 4209 Ellis avenue, 
will be glad to entertain World's Fair visitors. 
House stone; rooms large and airy; 3 blocks 
from Illinois Central; five minutes’ ride to 
grounds; fare, five cents. Terms, $1.50 each 
per day for August. 


MRS. H. H. RICH, 3722 Lake avenue, one 
block and three doors south of Douglas Station. 
Illinois Central Railroad: ten minutes to Fair 
Grounds Most delightful rooms, with lake 
views. Very moderate prices. Excellent meals 
near at low rates. 


— Ghlaries H. Ker 
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ST. LOUIS MACAZINE 


TO YOUR ADDRESS 


Two Years for $1. 


The regular price of the St. Louis Magazine is $1.50 
a year, but in offering it to you at $1 for two years 
(which is less than cost) we ope to in that time get 

‘ou 680 interested in our Monthly that you will con- 

inue taking the Magazinealways. Theloss to usin 
sending it to you two years for $1 we consider as so 
much money spent in advertising our Magazine and 
creating a permanent and enormously increased cir- 
culation. Hence ifthe monthly visits of the St. Louis 
Magazine to your family for two years are made, we 
flatter ourselves you will become a permanent sub- 
scriber. Send along your dollar and receive theSt. 
Louis Magazine ior twofu'l years. If you desirea 
late samplecopy,send 10c for ozeandalso receivean 


ALUMINUM SOUVENIR CHARM 
with Lord's Prayer coined in smallest characters. 


ST, LOUIS MAGAZIN , 2918 OLIVE sr. 


r & GOMpany'S 


—— AR 
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NOTABLE NEW BOOKS. 


When we find the two qualities, power to 
to express it, united in one person, it is alw 


lection of eleven essays under the title of 
abound in vigorous and daring—sometime 


“Asleep and Awake’’ isa story of thrill 
been scored by making the writer the hero 
cealed until the final page is reached. Port 
ism, but never in an offensive manner, | 
sure and practised hand. The struggle 


realization of the pitfalls that beset women 


‘‘Asleep and Awake ” is a book that will 
mental philosophy. Between the lines the 
might fittingly grace the memoirs of a phile 


Information for Nurses in 
Martin W. Curran. © 


It is not a book to teach everyone to be his 
ficient quantity to be of avail when no profe 
tion in it is great and of wide range. It 

in cases of accident or poisoning. It gives 
quick reference. 
be reached. 
important. The book is illustrated with fi 
recommended.—CAicago Zimes. 


Where Brooks go Softly 


The verses are simple, sweet and true. * 


and it cannot fail to make new friends for 


Commercial Gazette. 
For sale by leading booksellers or 
price. 


Facts and Fictions of Life. 
Cloth, $1.00, paper, 50 cents. 


Helen H. Gardener is one of those persons. 


Crown octavo, blue and white vellum, 
frontispiece from drawing by T. J. 


By Helen H. Gardener. 


make up independent opinion and courage 
ays a person who compels our admiration. 

* * * She has just published a col- 
‘‘Facts and Fictions of Life,’ all of which 
s extreme—thinking, and are written ina 


style to attract, to hold attention and to stir the reader’s own capacity for thinking if 
not always to convince.—New ork Commercial Advertiser, 


Asleep and Awake. By Raymond Russell. Cloth, $1.00. 


ing interest, and a nice artistic point has 
f his tale, but keeping his personality con- 
ions of the book deal with the boldest real- 
t is strongly done, and the tale 1s told by a 
of poor, untutored Lenore, in her contest 


with the world, is very pathetic, and it will doubtless awake some readers to a new 


—especially if they are young and hand- 


some—upon their entry into the great world.—Co/umoia. 


be read with interest by the student of 
» author throws out bits of thonght that 
ssopher of note. —PAiladelphia /tem, 


Home and Hospital. 
loth, $1.75, net. 


BY 


An excellent work of modest form and price that is certain to be of value to many. 


own physician, but to teach nursing in suf- 
ssional is attainable. The fund of informa- 
teaches what to do before the doctor comes 
antidotes for all poisons in handy form for 


It teaches how to bandage or set a broken limb when no help can 
And this is only a small portion of the whole, and possibly not the most 


gures wherever needed and comes highly 


. ‘By Charles Eugene Banks. 
ilt top, with 
icholl, $1.50. 


#* ‘‘Where Brooks Go Softly” will be 


% 


welcomed with pleasure by those who read Mr. Banks’ earlier book, *‘Quiet Music, 


the singer.—CAicago 7ribune. 


The assertion that Mr. Banks is the brightest writer of verse in the west will not be 
disputed by readers familiar with his work.—G. W. Weippert in Evening Lamp. 

‘Where Brooks Go Softly” is the title of a book of poems that you will love, that 
is, if you love the true, the genuine, the pure that belongs to the human,.—/?t/sburg 


matled to any address on receipt of 


CHARLES H. KERR & COMPAMY, Publishers, 175 Monroe st., Chicago. 


The Oriental Christ. 


By PROTAB CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 


Cloth, 12mo., pp. 193. $1.25. Copies for sale by 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


THE RISING FAITH, 


BY C. A. BARTOL. 
12mo., pp. 386. $1.25. 


Cloth, 
sale by 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


For 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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UNITY 


EDITOR, JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 
Ass’t Eprror, FREDERIC W. SANDERS. 


Editorial Contributors. 
FLORENCE G. BUCKSTAFF. JOHN C. LEARNED. 
A.J. CANFIELD. M. M. MANGASARIAN, 
WILLIAM. C. GANNETT. SIDNEY H. MORSE. 
ALLEN W. GOULD. MINOT J. SAVAGE. 
HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. HENRY M. SIMMONS. 
EMIL G. HIRSCH. ANNA GARLIN SPENCER, 
FREDERICK L. HOSMER. HIRAM W. THOMAS. 
ELLEN T. LEONARD. JAMES G. TOWNSEND. 


Published Weekly, at $1.00 per Year. 
Single Copies, Five Cents. 


THE UNITY PUBLISHING CO. 


Office, 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


REMITTANCES should be made pay- 
able to the UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 
and should be by express; money order, 
post-office money order, draft, check 
on (Chicago bank or registered letter. 
Postal notes are n>) more secure than 
cash, and are sent at remitter’s risk. 

RECEIPTS are acknowledged by 
change of date on address label, which 
indicates the time t») which your sub- 
scription is paid. I[f your remittance 
is not acknowledged in this way within 
two weeks from the time sent vou will 
confer upon us a favor by calling our 
attenticn to it. 

DISCONTINUANCES— Subscribers 
wishing UNITY stopped at the expira- 
tion of their subscriptions should notify 
us to that effect: otherwise we shall 
consider it their wish to have it con- 
tinued. 

CHANGES OF ADDRESS.— When 
a change of address is desired, both the 
new and the old address must be given, 
and notice sent «ns week befo.e the 
change is de-ired. 

LETTERS should be addressed to 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, No. 175 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, [Il. 


Prize Story Books 


which combine, in a high degree. pure senti- 
ment with pleasing incidents and descrip- 
tions, and are sure to entertain and improve 
the juvenile reader. 


Watchword: for Little Soldiers; 


Or, Stories on Bible Texts. By Sarah Ha- 
ven Foster. 


Little Splendid’s Vacation. 
By Clara W. T. Fry. 


Forest Mills; 


A Peep at Child-Life from Within. By 
Louise M. Thurston. 


Father Gabrielle’s Fairy. 


By Mary C. Peckham. 


Stories for Eva. 
By Anna EK. Appleton. 


Faithful to the Light. 
By Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney. 
Any of the above will be promptly mailed, 


postpaid, upon receipt of 80 cents per copy. 
Address 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


ETHICAL RELIGION 


BY WM. M. SALTER. 
Cloth, 12mo., pp. 332. $1.50. 
sale by 
CNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn st., Chicago. 


For 


A CHORUS OF FAITH 


By Many Voices, as Heard at the 
Parliament of Religions. 


A Compilation Edited by JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


The book will contain the high passages selected from the vari- 
ous addresses at the Parliament of Religions; those emphasizing 
the points of unity, reflecting the common elements of Universal 


Religion found in all religions. 


Ready by November i5th. Subscriptions solicited. 


Fill out and detach accompanying blank: 
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Unity Publishing Co., 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago : 


I inclose herewith $... 


in payment cf 


copies Of A Chorus of Faith, bound in 


Signed 
Address 


Bound in Cloth, 81.50. 
Bound in Paper,  .50. 


JUST OUT . 


The New Bible 
and Its New Uses. 


BY JOSEPH HENRY CROOKER. 
Cloth, 12mo., pp. 286. $1.00. Copies for sale by 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


The Coming Religion 


By THOMAS VAN NESS. 


‘“CLEAR, CONCISE, FORCIBLE 
An admirable presentation of modern 


thought.”"—San Francisco Chronicle. Cloth, 
16mo., pp. 228. $1.00. For sale by 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Qne Upward Look Each 
Day. 
POEMS OF FAITH AND HOPE, 


SELECTED by J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


A Boston minister writes: “Your ‘ Up- 
ward Look’ book is beautiful. We are 
buying it by the dozen, and giving it 
where it will do good.” 

One of our best known authors writes 
us: “Your collection of poems, ‘One 
Upward Look Each Day,’ is a wonder- 
fully good collection. It is surprising 
that so many excellent poems can be 
comprised in so small a compass and 
offered at so small a price.” 

Price, Morocco, 75 cents each; Cloth, 
50 cents each; Heavy embossed paper, 
30 cents each. 

Mailed to any address on receipt of 
price by UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


' 


ee 


The Sia iat 


By Prot. F.--W., ‘Paussig. 
Cloth, 12mo., $.75. 

The silver question has indeed become the 
burning question of the day. Prof. ibe vy fe 
volume will be found of especial service by 
those desiring to secure a clear and —— 
hensive history of the vexed question. A lim- 
ited number of copies for sale by 

UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


ACENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE FOR 
Tae WORLD ’s 


PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS 


Edited by REV. JOHN HENRY BARROWS, D. D., 
Chairman General Committee on Religious Con- 
resses. Grandest Event and Greatest Book 
n Religious History. Unprecedented advance 

sale. PARLIAMENT PUBLISHING CO., 
90 Dearborn St., - - - Chicago. 


TERE ae 


Non-Sectarian. 
A Monthly Magazine 


devoted to the cause of 


Liberal Religion 
$1.00 Per Annum. 


Sample Copy Free to Any New Address. 


Canvassers Wanted Everywhere on Liberal 
Commission. 


THE NON-SECTARIAN PUBLISHING CO. 


SAINT LOUIS, MO. 


Do you want books? Send your order to 
Unity Publishing Company. 


